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The Proceedings. 


A volume of the Proceedings is assigned to each year, and 
goes to every person who is a member of the Society for that 
year or otherwise entitled to it. But it has not always been issued 
within the year itself. The numbers for 1915, 1916 and 1917, 
three large volumes, were all actually issued in the summer of 
1916. Part 2 for 1919 was not printed until the spring of 1920. 
When the material left by Dr. Hyslop for inclusion in the 1920 
Proceedings was examined it was found to be in a far from fin- 
ished state, and very much more labor was necessary to complete 
its preparation than would have been the case had Dr. Hyslop 
lived. Considerable new matter was also required. Conse- 
quently, it will be yet a month or two before Vol. XIV will issue. 


The Journal. 


The reasons for occasional delays in the appearance of the 
Journal have been many and various, as well as of long standing. 
The present editor is determined, if possible, to have this 
liability to delay extinguished. An arrangement has been made 
with the printers which will, it is hoped, insure the mailing of the 
Journal by the fifteenth of each month. 
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Errors in Mailing. 

In many cases, persons who change their places of abode fail 
to inform us of change of address promptly. And if any person 
becoming a member fails to receive the Journal but does not 
notify this office of the fact, we have no way of discovering it, 
as the periodical is mailed from the place where it is printed in 
another state. If notified, we at once set on foot inquiries and 
see that the error is rectified. One member went fourteen 
months without ever receiving anything before making com- 
plaint. That is patience of a celestial quality, but we really wish 
it would not be exercised to that length. 


Dr. Hyslop Still a Contributor. 


Readers will be glad to learn that Dr. Hyslop had so many 
articles, edited incidents and book reviews ready for publication 


before his death that they will continue to appear for a consid- 
erable time. 


A New Department in the Journal. 


Next month we shall start a new department, as an occa- 
sional or constant feature, depending upon the degree to which 
it gives satisfaction. It will be headed Chat with Members, and 
will consist of very brief, pointed communications by way of 
query, comment, suggestion or discussion, with brief and in- 
formal answers or remarks by the editor. Members are invited 
to express themselves. Only pertinent topics of a more or less 
extended interest to psychical researchers are to be admitted. 


What Mr. McKenzie Found in America. 


J. Hewat McKenzie in “ Light ’”’ December 4, 1920, referring 
to his visit in the United States says, “ Mediums for spirit 
photography are not at all plentiful, but where the gift is found 
it is to be noticed that as a rule the psychic forms are much 
larger and more distinct than we get in Britain, but there as here, 
cnly a very limited number are recognized.” 


It is to be suspected that he is mistaken in the last remark. 
There is in existence one group alone of some thousands of 
photographs, which have been “recognized ” for the excellent 
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reason that they all depict one man and are all founded on two 
life photographs of that man. Many other alleged photographs 
produced under various auspices are “ recognized,” even though 
unprepossessed examiners are unable to detect any convincing 
resemblances. It is odd that spirits can approach nearer the 
camera in this country than in Britain, and thus reveal them- 
selves “larger and more distinct.” Perhaps this is owing to 
“the highly electrical state of the atmosphere” that Mr. Mc- 
kenzie has discovered exists in the United States. 

The late visitor continues: “ Slate-writing mediums in the 
States are few and far between, but I tested several who had 
undoubtedly this gift in varying degrees of excellence.” 

In eighteen years work in “the States” Dr. Hodgson de- 
termined the status of many bogus spirit photographers and slate- 
writers, but left on record not a line announcing the discovery of 
one in either class whom he considered genuine. The same may 
be said of Dr. Hyslop’s investigations during his leadership of 
this Society for fourteen years, as well as of his previous studies 
of American mediums. The present writer has not been more 
fortunate. But the astute Scotch mind, under the influence of 
the highly charged electrical atmosphere to which it was sub- 
jected, was able within a few weeks to find a number of Amer- 
ican mediums who produce genuine spirit photographs and spirit 
scripts between closed slates. Admirabilis! 

Mr. McKenzie found in Los Angeles several public entertain- 
ers who “do not claim that their work is done by spirit agency 
but leave the agencies to decide for themselves as to the method 
of production,” a well-known device of conjurors to get the at- 
tention of classes of people opposed to each other. The visitor 
was easily able to determine that these showmen demonstrated 
“‘ psychic powers combined with pure legerdemain.”’ 

He remarks, “ ] wonder whether credulity or scepticism is the 
greater bugbear to psychic study.” 

We would nominate credulity without a moment’s hesitation. 
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QUESTION-BEGGING EXPLANATIONS. 
By James H. Hystop. 


From time to time we get explanations of mental phenomena 
that seem very plausible and that pass for established fact be- 
cause they are associated with current phrases in physiology 
which no one questions, but a little examination will show them 
to be pure imagination and without the slightest foundation in 
fact. There is a great deal of this in psychic research growing 
out of the desire to be very “ scientific” and it is assumed that, 
if you can use terms familiar to physical science you have ex- 
plained all the mysteries of the world. The substitution of 
physical science for the a priort methods of medizval philosophy 
has led to the substitution of physical centers of explanation for 
older mental analogies. This may be justified. But it all de- 
pends on the question whether older methods and conceptions 
were explanatory at all and whether the new ones are relevant. 
At any rate we have a great aptitude for selecting physical causes 
for everything today as against methods that avoided them. The 
moment that we found that consciousness was more intimately 
connected with the nervous system than with any other part of 
the organism, or at least the moment that we thought this was 
the fact, we let the imagination loose to revel in all sorts of 
fictitious theories and causes. We behaved ourselves as physical 
science did when it discovered galvanic electricity. When 
Galvani found that a frog’s leg would manifest convulsions when 
in contact with two metals, the world set about explaining all 
life by “animal magnetism.” Even Humboldt wrote a book 
appropriating the idea to point out the one fundamental force 
of nature and afterwards became ashamed of it. But it became 
the vogue of all Europe to talk about “animal magnetism,” 
“animal fluids ” and “ electricity ”’ as the solvent of all perplexi- 
ties in nature. It soon extended to psychic-phenomena and table 
tipping was explained by “ magnetism ” and “ electricity.” Even 
Hume accepted the idea and talked about vital fluids and animal 
spirits in the blood. The accepted phrases of so-called scientific 
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men became dogmas to other people and when the “ scientific ” 
men became ashamed of their credulity and folly the public re- 
tained the terminology and often the ideas of the previous 
“ scientists’ long after they had died a natural death. 

The trouble is that men are more interested in theories than 
they are in facts, and they will evade, distort, and prevaricate 
rather than give up a propensity to fool both themselves and 
others for the purpose of maintaining a point of view. They 
will invent, fabricate, and imagine to any extent rather than 
limit their knowledge to facts. 

Psychic research has not escaped this tendency. The revival 
of physical science established a propensity to emphasize physical 
causes and men soon adjusted themselves to this in order to 
defend their intelligence. If they could not find or invent a 
physical cause for all phenomena, they felt or feared their in- 
telligence could be impeached, and when any defence of other 
causes occurred they rushed into physiology and its theories for 
an explanation that would supposedly eliminate non-physical 
theories. 

Very few of them would raise the question as to what the 
explanation of any phenomena really is. If they found-A always 
antecedent to B and B absent when A was absent they rested 
satisfied with the conclusion that A was the “cause” of B. If A 
happened always to be a physical fact they assumed that physical 
“causes”? were all that was necessary. They would not go 
further and examine what they meant by A being the “ cause” 
of B. It sufficed to find that it had the evidential connections 
with B that necessitated reckoning with it in the series, and no 
attempt would be made to examine the situation for complica- 
tions. A was the visible attendant of B, and while this assured 
its place in the series as a condition, and while practical life might 
require nothing more than this relation, the scientific problem 
might require much more. But rather than press inquiries the 
mind would rest in the dogma that A was the “ cause” of B and 
be so far right that it could not be denied tho it was not the sole 
“ cause.” 

But let us avoid abstractions and take a concrete case. .I 
quote some statements from the recent work* of Sir William 





_*°On the Threshold of the Unseen,” reviewed in the Journal, August, 1917. 
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Barrett which we have already reviewed. He is discussing ap- 
paritions and explains them in the following manner. “If we 
regard apparitions,” he says, “of the dying and dead as 
phantasms projected from the mind of the percipient, the diffi- 
culties of clothes, and the ghosts of animal pets which some- 
times are seen, disappear.” 

I have often myself described apparitions as telepathic phan- 
tasms produced by the influence of an outside mind, in many 
cases by the mind or thoughts of the dead, and if that is an ex- 
planation it may be taken as such, and so I would not require to 
analyze or criticize the statement of Sir William Barrett. But 
there is one difference between his description or explanation 
and my own. He uses the term “ projected” and I omit this 
idea from my conception of the phenomena or explanation. I 
do this purposely, as it may give rise to an illusion about the 
case. If the expression “ projected phantasms” is to be taken 
literally, as physical science might demand that it should be to 
subscribe to its demands, the conceptions would involve an in 
ternal contradiction. A “ phantasm” in psychology and philos- 
ophy is a purely subjective and not an objective phenomenon. 
A “projected phantasm” could not be distinguished from the 
external reality, perhaps, unless we meant to invoke internal 
causes for its nature instead of reality outside the subject. These 
difficulties mean that the idea should either be dropped or the 
term “ projected” be taken only as a metaphor. But to admit 
that it was metaphorical is to cast it out of the legitimate lan- 
gauge of science. In science we must describe the facts as they 
actually appear to perception. All that we know about veridical 
phantasms is that they are correlated with external “ causes.” 
The evidence shows that they are not due to chance in a certain 
number of instances, and.that they cannot be classified with sub- 
jective hallucinations which are correlated with intra-organic 
stimuli. Now subjective hallucinations are quite as uniformly 
“ projected.” as apparitions, and yet we do not try to defend 
their veridicity by that characteristic. There is no difference 
between subjective and veridical phantasms in this respect. The 
only difference is the externality of the “ cause” in the veridical 
type and the internality of the “cause” in the subjective type, 
the ‘‘ projection” being the same in both. In describing or ex- 
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plaining them it is this difference, and this difference alone, that 
we have to take into account, at least until we can find some 
other characteristic or connection to make them more intelligible. 
Sir William Barrett sees clearly enough that the chief interest in 
this conception of them is the removal of perplexities about 
“spirit clothes.” We do not require to regard them as any more 
fully explained until we ascertain the exact process by which 
they are produced. We may remain content with the elimina- 
tion of the ordinary criterion of reality, which is that the object 
of perception is what we take it to be in normal life. That is, if 
I see a table in normal sense perception I assume that the table 
is there, can be touched, used, bought and sold, is impenetrable, 
hard, etc. But with a phantasm I find this untrue, even tho it be 
veridical, and hence its subjectivity, tho qualified by its correla- 
tion with an objective “ cause.’”’ But it is not “ projected ” in any 
scientific sense of the term. 

Sir William Barrett shows where he obtains his conception 
in the following statements which appear immediately after those 
which we have quoted. He feels some necessity for adjusting 
an apparently paradoxical statement to normal experience and 
he borrows the language of idealism and some of our psycholo- 
gists. He continues: 

“There is nothing improbable in this subjective theory of 
apparitions, for all the things we see are phantasms projected 
from our mind into the external world. It is true that a minute 
and real inverted picture of the objects around us is thrown on 
the retina by the optical arrangements in the eye, but we do not 
look at that picture as the photographer does in his camera; it 
creates an impression on certain brain cells, and then we mentally 
project outside ourselves a large erect phantasm of the retinal 
image. It is true that this phantasm has its origin in the real 
image on the retina, but it is no more a real thing than is the 
visual image of ourselves we see in a looking glass. If now, 
instead of the impression being made on certain cells in the brain 
through the fibres of the optic nerve, an impression be made 
directly on those same brain cells by some telepathic impact, it 
may reasonably be supposed that a visual reaction follows, and 


a corresponding image would be projected by our mind into : :, 


external space.” 
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Now there is a mixture of fact and speculation in all this 
that should be unravelled. In the first place, the comparison of 
apparitions to normal sense perception, as already hinted at, 
breaks down with the very conception of a “ phantasm” when 
taken in its exact sense. We use the term to distinguish the 
phenomena from those of actual reality as we conceive it in 
normal sense perception. If we do not, then we have either to 
make all reality subjective, as some idealists at least apparently 
do, or we must take the phantasm is representing reality quite 
as definitely as does sense perception. This is apparent in the 
very language of Sir William Barrett: for he distinctly speaks 
of “things we see as phantasms projected from our mind into 
the external world.” But what becomes of the “ external world ” 
in the main conception? If the “things we see” are “ phan- 
tasms”’ are they not subjective, “ such stuff as dreams are made 
of?” How does the idea of “ projection” alter that nature ‘or 
the implications. “ Projection” takes for granted that an ex- 
ternal world exists which is not a phantasm, and this external 
world is assumed in his first sentence, just after saying that it 
is a “‘ phantasm ” and comparing it with “ phantasms ” which do 
not represent or present external reality, tho correlated with it. 
In comparing them we should never lose sight of the difference 
‘and that is fundamental, unless we make all mental states the 
same and dismiss objective reality from them altogether. The 
only resemblance between apparitions and objective realities is 
found in the “ causal” datum, not in their intrinsic character- 
istics, and that “ causal ’’ datum is externality in both cases, but 
in other respects they cannot be distinguished from ordinary 
hallucinations. The best that we can do is to describe three sets 
of phenomena. (1) Subjective phantasms or hallucinations 
which are correlated with intra-organic stimuli or “ causes.” 
(2) Veridical phantasms or hallucinations which are correlated 
with extra-organic stimuli which are not capable of affecting 
other senses in the same way at the same time, at least as a gen- 
eral rule. (3) Sensations of sight which are correlated with ex- 
ternal or extra-organic stimuli which at the same time may affect 
other senses in the appropriate way. The distinction between the 
first two is between the place of the “ cause,’ neither being an 
object of sense. The distinction between the second and third is 
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between a “ causal”’ and a sense interpretation of the facts, or 
perhaps better, between a supersensible “ cause” and sensible 
‘causes’ that may simultaneously affect other senses. The dis- 
tinction between the first and the third is between an intra-organic 
and non-sensible “ cause”? and an extra-organic and synthetic 
sensible “ cause.” The “appearance” of the facts is the same 
in all of them. The difference is the important thing always to 
be kept in mind and that difference excludes the motion of a 
* phantasm ” in its limited sense. , 

The only way to make the comparison effective is to dismiss 
the assumption of an external world altogether. This could be 
done, the Kantians would say by making space ideal or subjective. \ 
We should then have no distinction at all between veridical ( 
phantasms and external reality, the latter, so far as it would be : 
a sense datum, would be non-real or wholly supersensible. But 
Sir William Barrett, while he borrows the comparison from the 
idealists does not go with them the whole way. He still abides 
by the common sense idea of an external world in his idea of f 
“projection.” He finds a superficial similarity between phan- i 
tasms, especially veridical ones, and sensory reactions, but for- I 
gets the radical differences in their meaning, whatever their i 
similarities. This is only to say that veridical apparitions have 
only a superficial resemblance to sensory reactions. 

But this is not the main question in his statements. He 
recognizes that there is a difference and goes into the process of 
visual perception to show the possible relation of veridical ap- 
paritions to what is presumed to occur in normal vision. He 
says “it is true that a minute and real inverted picture of the 
objects around us is thrown on the retina, etc.” Now we do not 
know directly the existence of any such retinal picture. It is | 
only an inference from what we know of optics in physical | 
science. It may be just what we infer it to be, but we have not 
the same sensory evidence for it that we have for sensory phan- 
tasms which are direct objects of consciousness. It is an inferred 
fact and not a sensory datum of immediate consciousness, and we 
suppose that it is like the object which we see in its presentable 
character, and examining the retina of an eye removed from its 
socket seems to confirm this view. But if the phantasmal theory 
be true, with its implication of non-presentative or non-repre- 
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sentative nature, there is no reason to suppose that this retinal 
“image” in any way resembles reality. It is but a system of 
physical vibrations impinging on the sensorium and not visible 
at all. A “real picture’ may not be the expression by which to 
describe the facts. Now if objects, “the things we see,” around 
us, are “real” you have more than a phantasm to reckon with 
in normal sense perception and the comparison with phantasms, 
whether subjective or veridical, cannot be carried out as is done 
here, except in their most superficial characters. But the whole 
force of the comparison is to make them essentially alike which 
they are not, and if they are not alike, the comparison should not 
be pressed in the manner in which it is done. 

Sir William Barrett notes that the situation is not exactly 
like that of the photographer with his camera. The photographer 
directly sees the image. But if we remove the eye we can put 
the observer at the same point as the photographer and it is that 
which enables us to prove the nature of the image on the retina, 
tho even then only by inference and by assuming that phantasmal 
analogies do not apply to the situation. But the idealist can press 
his claims here and regard the “ real picture ” as equally as phan- 
tasmal as apparitions, or if not exactly that, as a purely sub- 
jective construct from inference. But this aside, as only intro- 
ducing the vantage ground of the idealist who has been invoked 
by Sir William Barrett while still remaining by the realist’s con- 
ception of external nature. 

But he further adds that this “‘ real picture” “ creates an im- 
pression on the brain cells, and then we mentally project outside 
ourselves a large erect phantasm of the retinal image.” Now 
there are two things asserted here as facts which are pure con- 
jecture, one of them, the “impression on certain brain cells” 
without any scientific proof whatever and the other a misde- 
scription of the facts. We may treat the existence of the retinal 
image as a fact, a proved fact, whether directly or indirectly 
known, but the “‘ impression on the brain cells ” as an explanation 
is pure imagination. We know nothing about such a thing. We 
imagine it from the fact that the brain is intimately connected 
with all mental states. But it may be the brain as a whole that 
is affected, and not any particular cells. Sir William Barrett 
says it is “ certain brain cells’ which had better have been called 
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centers, as we do not know whether it is the individual cell that 
is so affected or the collective mass of them as a whole. There 
might not be much difference in the end whether it was one or 
the other, as the collective whole is made up of the individuals, 
but the reference to “cells” tends to individualize or localize 
the “impression” more definitely than the use of the term 
“centers ’’ which represent what is scientifically proved. More- 
over to talk about “ impression”’ on even these centers or cells 
may leave a false idea on the mind of the reader, as if it was a 
fact rather than an hypothesis. Hypotheses, to explain, should 
represent proved facts and there are no proved facts of “ im- 
pressions’ on the brain. We are only in the region of imaginary 
theories when talking about them. 

Then comes the statement that “ we project outside ourselves 
a large erect phantasm of the retinal image.’’ We have just been 
told that this “ picture ’’ on the retina is “ real’ and now name it a 
phantasm, which is a change of conception. We project a “ real 
picture,’ and we project it erect outside ourselves and it becomes 
larger than the minute image on the retina. Now is this fact or 
conjecture. (1) We do not have any sensory knowledge of this 
“picture.” (2) How or by what process do we alter it from a 
minute picture to a larger one? (3) What ground have we to 
suppose that we “ project”’ an erect phantasm when the “ real 
picture’ is inverted ? 

The fact is the author is but describing a set of interesting 
facts. He is not explaining either them or the veridical phan- 
tasms or apparitions which are the subject of discussion, and the 
process has no intimate connection with phantasms in respect 
of the main question, which is the objective reality related to 
veridical phantasms as distinguished from subjective ones. 
There is only a superficial relation between the two sets of phe- 
nomena, normal sense perception and veridical apparitions. 

Now Sir William Barrett assumes, as physiologists do, the 
validity of our sense perception of external reality. Yet he plays 
fast and loose with the problem here. To get a comparison with 
phantasms he assumes the idealistic position and forgets that 
his continued use of the naive idea of external reality is in con- 
tradiction with this comparison. You can make it effective only 
by taking the idealistic position all the way through and that 
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makes it unnecessary to talk about “ projection” of any kind. 
Later he tends to this when he treats all reality as the thought 
of God. But here he only causes confusion in our thinking and 
explains by what does not explain at all, but only describes facts 
superficially. 

The description of visual perception as “ projecting” retinal 
images or phantasms is misleading or false, misleading if it be 
regarded as anything more than superficially descriptive and 
metaphorical, and false if it be regarded as a scientific fact. The 
perplexity about vision in this respect is self-created. In other 
words, we create an illusion and then take it for an adequate 
account of the facts. We find reason to believe that there is a 
retinal image and from assuming that it is a condition of per- 
ceiving external objects we suppose it an actual part of this per- 
ception. There is no ground whatever for this assumption. So 
far as perception is concerned there is no need of taking the 
image into account. We never knew it was there at all until 
comparatively recent times, and but for certain assumptions about 
the relation between sensation and external reality we should 
never have felt there was a problem in the matter. The exist- 
ence of illusions and hallucinations precipitated the question 
as to the criterion for distinguishing between them and the per- 
ception of reality. But however thai be solved, the problem of 
visual perception was supposedly complicated by the fact that we 
could presumably distinguish between the retinal image which 
was purely subjective and the external reality which was purely 
objective, and also by the fact that the retinal image was in- 
verted and the external object erect. In the fact of perception 
this perplexity should not arise, as we have to accept the validity 
of our judgment as to this external reality in order to have any 
perplexity about the image and its inversion, while the idealist 
in abstracting from external reality cuts away all direct or other 
knowledge about retinal images. But even then the existence of 
a retinal image would give no perplexity, were it not for certain 
conceptions about the intermediate process between the object 
and the retinal picture. Optics tells us that light consists in 
undulations and that as such they are not visible at all, and that 
they are not the object which we see by means of them. We 
have three steps then in the process. (1) There is the emanation 
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of undulations from the object, supposedly not undulations it- 
self. (2) There is the impinging of these undulations on the 
retina forming an image which is also not like the undulations. 
(3) There is the perception of the object by means of these 1 
vibrations which are neither the object nor similar to it in nature. t 

Now there may be a great deal of confusion and error about 
these assumptions. In the first place, the distinction between the 
object and the undulations supposed to radiate from it is based 
entirely on the acceptance of our sensory judgment about the 
nature of the object and the validity of it. If there be no dis- 
tinction we have an interesting situation. The undulations and 
the object are the same thing and not data of sense at all. Undu- 
lations are the object of pure inference and we may have the 
idealistic doctrine of reality in which no perplexity should arise 
about retinal images, especially as they are hypothetical. If 
the distinction between them is accepted, then we have to accept 
sense perception and that makes the process independent of the 
retinal image as a known fact, and we should not have the per- ! 
plexity which we create for ourselves by our imaginations. 
Moreover the assumed distinction between the undulations and 
the image is without sensory knowledge, when they may be 
identical in fact, and if identical all perplexities and paradoxes 
disappear and we are left with nothing but the perceived object. 
The fact is that we are not aware of any “ sensation” at all in 
vision. ‘The very existence of “sensation” in vision is con- 
jectural or hypothetical or even imaginary. In making a per- 
plexity of it we are supposing that something like a sensory fac- 
simile of the object occurs on the retina, when nothing of the 
kind may take place. At least no such sensory knowledge of it 
occurs as is supposed to represent the object. But if the object 
is a mental construct, a phantasm, what evidence have we of it 
in sensory terms? The fact is how we can see does not deter- 
mine the fact of it, nor affect the validity of it, and yet the 
physiologist is always trying to make us believe that vision is not 
valid unless we first know the process, but if we can know the 
process we can also know the fact, and it inay be that it is the 
fact which we know and the process we may not, at least by no 
such act as knowing the fact. 

Now as to projecting the retinal phantasm and making it 
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erect and larger than the retinal image. The language of the 
physiologist or physicist at this point is taken from the laboratory 
where sense perception is accepted as the criterion of reality. 
We certainly do not “ project” any image in any such sense as 
science must interpret that language. The retinal phantasm, if 
it exists at all, remains subjective and we do not “ project” it as 
we would a projectile into the space outside the body. Even if 
we did, it would remain a phantasm, or we should be creating 
physical objects instead of seeing them. The whole description 
of the process is misleading. It is far better to use the term 
reference. We refer the “cause” of the phantasm to a point 
outside ourselves and leave it where it is as a phenomenon on the 
sensorium. If we look a little more deeply into the process we 
shall find that the language of “ projection”’ is wholly false. 
The reference of which I speak is simply that we assign in judg- 
ment the locus of the object or a point in it to a position in space 
from which, if a line is drawn to the retina, it will fall vertically 
on the plane or curve of the retma. That is we refer objects 
along a line vertical to the plane of the sensorium on which the 
impression is made. The impression may not be vertical to it 
at all. Thus for instance, if we press the finger on the eyeball 
next to the nose we see a phosphene off at the right, if it be the 
right eye, and at the left, if it be the left eye. If we press on the 
outer side of the eyeball the direction in which the reference is 
made is the opposite. If we take a microscope and throw a beam 
of light on the sclerotic coat, or white of the eye, it being suffi- 
ciently translucent to let it pass to the retina, and then shake the 
microscope slightly we shall see the shadows of the veins in the 
retina apparently “ projected,’ to use the repudiated term, in 
another direction than the light’s falling on the retina. The 
direction in which we see or refer the object is determined, not 
by the direction of the light’s coming to the retina, but accord- 
ing to the law of its own structure, the law of eccentric refer- 
ence. This involves a nice adjustment to the laws of optics. 
These laws require a lens in the eye to form the image and lenses 
invert the image, as in the microscope and photographic camera. 
Now the retinal sensorium is concave and this enables the law of 
reference to compensate for the inversion of the image. In re- 
ferring the object along a line vertical to the sensorium it corrects 
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the aberration due to refraction. If the surface of the retina 
were a plane and the same law of reference prevailed we should 
see objects upside down. It would be the same with a convex 
surface of the retina and the object then might be magnified as 
well as inverted. Now the eye of the spider, Professor Joseph 
Le Conte remarked to me in a letter, has a convex retina and yet 
it sees uprightly, according to him. But then the image in the 
spider’s eye is not inverted. It is upright and the same as the 
object. Hence even here we find the law of eccentric reference 
still holding. 

This eccentric reference also holds in the other senses and 
means reference vertical to the plane of the sensorium. It is not 
a question of “ projection,” but of reference by judgment in 
the application of the idea of causality, and nature has but ad- 
justed herself to the complicated laws necessary to get vision at 
all. The trouble with both physiologists and psychologists has 
been that they confuse the conditions of sense perception with 
its validity and too often make its validity depend on a knowl- 
edge of the conditions themselves. But I need not discuss this 
large question. I can only call attention to the fact that they 
more often forget what those conditions are and confuse the 
partial with the total set of them necessary to make the process 
valid and also confuse inferencés with sensory processes in the 
beliefs they entertain in the case. This only goes to show that 
we cannot compare, except in the most superficial manner, the 
phenomena of apparitions and the phenomena of normal sense 
perception. And this regardless of the question whether they 
are subjective or objective, whether they are peripheral or central 
in their stimulus. Each may be valid in its own field and is not to 
be confused with the other. The validity of an apparition does 
not depend on its corresponding to a normal sense object and 
the validity of a normal percept does not depend on comparison 
with one centrally initiated, if it be that it has any such cause. 
That is to say, normal sensory data are not necessarily the stand- 
ard of reality at all, whether central or peripheral, subjectively 
or objectively initiated. It is the law of causality that deter- 
mines this and that does not require sensory criteria to determine 
its nature or meaning. This truth once understood we should 
not compare apparitions with normal sense percepts, except to 
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establish the limits of the meaning of the one and the extension 
of that of the other, in respect of sensory equivalents. 

The confusion grows out of assuming that sense determines 
the nature of reality as presentative or representative, and this 
once done a phantasm seems to favor only subjective and hal- 
lucinatory objects of consciousness and normal percepts only 
objective realities. Both points of view misunderstand the situa- 
tion. The reality interpreted in causal terms may involve ob- 
jectivity, tho this objectivity may not be the same in kind or 
appearance. To put the difficulty more plainly it is this. We 
are in the habit of assuming that objects are exactly as they ap- 
pear regardless of the conditions which affect their appearance. 
This is the naive view of sense perception, and then, when we 
find our conception objects or reality disturbed by normal con- 
ditions, we begin to doubt the validity of our normal percep- 
tions. We spring to the conclusion that the percept is subjective 
or phantasmal, because, being at least that, it is probably 
nothing else. Hence all the perplexities, mostly imaginary, in 
illusions, hallucinations, images in mirrors, and perceptions in 
cases of apparitions. But let us start with an important and in- 
vulnerable fact before concluding for real or apparent contra- 
dictions in such phenomena. 

Now it is impossible to accept the fact of illusions, hallucina- 
tions, or phantasms without assuming that we have a knowledge 
of reality as our standard of judgment. That is, we cannot call 
anything an illusion or hallucination without using a valid con- 
ception of reality from which it deviates. With this constantly 
in view, we may come to the apparent perplexities in normal 
sense perception in which we find illusions, ¢. e. images in a mir- 
ror, or the puzzle of seeing objects when the impression on the 
retina is produced by ethereal undulations which are supposedly 
different from the object seen. Take the latter situation. 

The physical vibrations which produce retinal images are 
supposed to be different from the object from which they ema- 
nate and the question arises How can we see the object when the 
intervening cause has no resemblance to it? Are we aware of 
anything but the image on the retina? Or is it only a phantasm 
in the mind and the object wholly concealed from knowledge ’ 
The idealist always proposes this puzzle for us. 
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But this idealist has to accept judgment at some point. He 
assumes that our judgment as to the existence of a retinal image 
is correct, tho we have no sense knowledge of it at all. He also 
assumes that our conception of the undulations is correct, tho we 
have never seen them. Then he questions the validity of what 
we do see in the interest of what we do not see at all! If we 
questioned the validity of our judgment of the retinal image and 
the vibrations intervening between the object and the retina, we 
should be left with the conception of normal sense perception and 
no problem would be before us. The problem is created only 
by distrusting one perception and trusting another of our infer- 
ences, where we have no sense perception at ail. . That is, the 
idealist assumes that sense perception is not valid, tho he accepts 
the validity of inferences to something identical in nature to the 
sensory phantasms which he will not accept! Our judgment of 
the object is wrong because it is a sensory phantasm while the 
retinal image and undulations, not conceivable in any other 
terms, are assumed to be valid. This is only fooling himself and 
the plebs. If perception is valid in the one, it is valid in the other, 
or it is valid in none. 

But let us approach the perplexity in another way. Let us 
see if we can find in nature a similar situation and a solution for 
it in actual facts. ‘Take first the camera of the photographer or 
what occurs in optics. An object reflects an image of itself on a 
plate through a lens. This image resembles the object, tho the 
luminous undulations producing it have no supposed resemb- 
lance to either of them. Here we have identity between object 
and image in spite of difference between the intervening cause 
and the two terms at the ends of the series. This difference 
does not make the likeness impossible. The photograph of an 
object is so like the object itself that we can recognize the object 
by the picture. The fact that the luminous vibrations are differ- 
ent from both does not prevent this resemblance, which is more 
striking still in color photography. The image on the glass plate 
has exactly the colors of the object. Now as the image on the 
retina only repeats the laws of optics, why may not perception 
of the object be valid in spite of the fact that we do not see the 
undulations intervening between object and image? 
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This law prevails on a large scale in the color adaptations of 
nature. Animals, insects and plants take on the color of their 
environment and do this on a large scale. Cause and effect are 
here alike in kind. They start with a difference but assume by 
adjustment an identity of characteristics. The color of environ- 
ment or objective world transfers itself to the subject and we 
have an analogy of what takes place in photography and per- 
ception. In perception we see or may see things as they are. 
The appearance and reality may be the same.. The conditions 
do not present this. The paradoxes of perception, which are an 
illusion of stress on certain incidents in the conditions affecting 
the psxenomena, are self-made and easily removed by a little 
more knowledge. The difficulty for the mind is made by sup- 
posing that the intervening influences, ethereal undulations, are 
unlike both object and image, which they may be, for all that I 
know or care, but we have to trust the process of perception for 
this which we assume to be untrustworthy in order to find the 
perplexities. But as we find in optics, photography and color 
adaptation an identity between cause and effect, this law may 
apply, in perception, and if it does, it removes all the illusions 
which the idealists imagine and still maintains some relation of 
identity, on the one hand, and objectively, on the other, between 
perception and its judgment of the object. The phantasm of 
sensory experience in spite of the peculiarities of the process in 
producing it, may still have an objective meaning and we need 
feel no perplexity either in the normal cases or in those of the 
veridical type. We do not need to distinguish between per- 
ipheral and central stimulus in order to explain them. 

The fact is there is too much tendency to explain apparitions 
or phantasms as a condition of recognizing them as significant 
facts. We do not require to explain anything prior to the ad- 
mission that it is a fact, and a fact of a new kind, if the condi- 
tions make this necessary. The only advantage of classifying 
them as phantasms is that it removes the perplexity about “ spirit 
clothes’ which always puzzles the layman, because any other 
interpretation is confronted with the judgment of a reality that 
seems too preposterous to believe. But linking them with phan- 
tasms, on the one hand, and with an objective, probably a mental 
cause on the other, satisfies the need of veridicity without im- 
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posing the logic or normal sense perception on the phenomena. 
It does not complete the explanation of the facts. Nor does a 
reference to central functions help much in the matter. It is 
possible that central -phantasms would be different from periph- 
eral ones or peripheral and sensory meanings, but there is noth- 
ing in such a source that enables us any better to understand 
them. If we remove the main perplexity about “ spirit clothes ” 
by finding that they are more closely connected with hallucina- 
tion than with normal sense perception, we satisfy the mind about 
the paradoxes in the matter and leave it to explanation along the 
lines which account for such phenomena without assuming that 
they are necessarily caused by central activities. Illusions and 
hallucinations are themselves due to peripheral stimuli, only they 
are secondary and not primary, and the principle of external 
causality is saved while we modify the interpretation of its 
meaning. 

It is even possible that we may yet ascertain that phantasms 
have causes similar to the experiences of sense perception. It 
is possible that the soul is a spiritual body or organism which 
duplicates in a transcendental sense the functions characteristic 
of the bodily senses and in that case phantasms represent a 
reality, tho not a material one. In normal experience reality or 
objects are synthetic. That is, they represent the union of prop- 
erties that may simultaneously affect different senses, so that the 
experience of one sensation is a sign of the possible experience 
of another. That is, a visual sensation imparts the possibility or 
suggests the inference to a possible tactual or auditory sensation. 
In phantasms this synthetic nature or inference to synthetic quali- 
ties is not so common, and hence they appear to be more closely 
related to ordinary illusions or hallucinations, while their more 
complete development might show them to be a replica in the 
ethereal world of what takes place in the material, and this view 
would completely remove the perplexities of the problem and 
show analogies between supernormal and normal perception, and 
the invoking of central functions would not be necessary. 

I am far from supposing that there is any evidence as yet 
for this, but it is as legitimate to speculate in this way as to do it 
in regard to central processes to account for apparitions. The 
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truth is that we have no clear evidence of any causal explanation, 
and should be contented at present with the classification of 
phantasms with those phenomena that give less umbrage to our 
judgments than the supposition of quasi-material or objective 
reality. The reason that causal explanations of phantasms is 
wanting is the simple fact that all processes assumed to go on 
in the brain are purely conjectural and nine tenths of what 
passes for fact there is pure imagination, and the sooner we ad- 
mit this fact the better. We may have evidence that something 
goes on there, but we do not know just what it is. We should 
never have known that there is an image on the retina in visual 
phenomena but for objective discoveries in optics and the infer- 
ences which we can draw from the similarity of visual mechanics 
to the mechanics of lenses. We should have nothing to guide 
us but the actual perception of objects. But we have been able 
to apply this perception to the physical structure of the eyes 
and its resemblances to physical optics, and then infer the ex- 
istence of similar phenomena in vision. But there our knowl- 
edge stops. We do not know what goes on behind the retinal 
image. All talk about molecular processes in the nervous sys- 
tem may be true enough as a conjecture, but we have no means 
of defining their character, or of making them intelligible in 
sensory conceptions and analogies. 

I must add, however, that all these animadversions must not 
be taken as criticism or unqualified objection to anything that 
has been said by Sir William Barrett. They are only qualifica- 
tions of inferences that might be drawn from his statements. 
No doubt we have often to use language in the effort to make 
certain things intelligible that are liable to misunderstanding. 
For instance his invocation of the idea of projection in visual 
perception has the defence that it describes the apparent nature 
of the facts, and it is extended into the interpretation of cosmic 
agencies in the same way, making nature the “ externalized 
thoughts of God.” By substituting the principle of causality for 
this or by interposing it upon such a conception I may accept 
what is meant by such description, and I may also admit the limi- | 
tations we are all under in the attempt to make any of these phe- 
nomena intelligible, but nevertheless it will not be invidious to 
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suggest critical acceptance of the idea of “ projection”’ in the 
interpretation of visual perception, whether of reality or phan- 
tasms, and in the explanation of nature. We must always be 
aware of the qualifications under which the invocation of such 
analogies is possible. 
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CREDIBILIT. AND TRUTH. 
By JamrEs H. Hys top. 


If you tell the average man a ghost story he is likely to look 
at you with either pity or contempt. Such things are incredible 
and he is apt to take an attitude that no amount of evidence would 
convince him. If you tell him you can communicate with the 
dead, he may assign you to the insane asylum. Such facts, how- 
ever, are less challenged to-day than a generation ago. But the 
average man of the world is still bomb-proof against spiritual 
realities, except as day dreams or fine emotions. Such a thing 
as a spirit or as traffic with them seems to him impossible. He 
cannot tell you why, but he thinks so. 

But if you tell the same man that the great Andromeda 
Nebula, as Showalter in the National Geographic Magazine tells 
us (August, 1919) is approaching the solar system at the rate 
of 12,000 miles a minute we should find the man swallowing the 
story without wincing. He would perhaps exclaim at the won- 
ders of nature and science and would show no resistance to the 
allegation. That is at the rate of 200 miles a second, while the 
velocity of a shell on leaving the muzzle of a cannon would be 
about 2,500 feet a second while that of Andromeda is 1,076,000 
feet a second. The 12,000 miles a minute is half way around the 
earth. Such a body would go from Maine to California and re- 
turn twice ina minute. Or the same to England and return. Our 
sun which is more than 8,000,000 miles in diameter is moving at 
63,000 feet a second or about 12 miles. This is 43,200 miles an 
hour or 1,036,800 miles a day. The reader may amuse himself 
with further calculations. Altair is said to be rushing toward 
the solar system at the rate of 800,000,000 miles a year. This is 
2,191,800 miles a day or 91,325 miles an hour or 1,522 miles a 
minute. The constellation of Coma Berencis is still more re- 
markable and is supposed to be the fastest moving celestial body 
known. It is so far away that it is said that its light does not 
reach the earth in 30,000 years tho light travels at the rate of 
185,000 miles a second! This is eleven millions one hundred 
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thousand (11,100,000) miles a minute, six hundred and sixty-six 
millions (666,000,000) of miles an hour, or fifteen trillions, nine 
hundred and sixty-four millions (15,964,000,000) miles a day. 

Sir William Crookes, in his Presidential Address before the 
English Society for Psychical Research in 1897, invoking a pos- 
sible analogy between luminous vibrations and hypothetical 
thought vibrations, gives 63 steps in the calculations of the 
undulatory theory of physical phenomena. Beginning with 2 
vibrations a second he comes to sound at 32 and' these terminate 
at the 15th step for audible sound for man at 32,768 vibrations 
a second. Between this and the 35th step we reach electrical un- 
dulations. The 35th step represents 34,359,738,368 vibrations a 
second. The interval between the 35th and the 45th step is un- 
known, but from the 45th to the 63rd they are light vibrations. 
When we reach the 50th or 51st step between this and the 63rd 
the vibrations are from 35,184,372,088,832 to 1,875,000,000,- 
000,000 or 35 trillions 184 billions 372 millions 88 thousand 832 
to 12 quadrillions 875 trillions of vibrations a second. .The 
Roentgen rays are puppoens to represent 288 quadrillions of 
vibrations a second. 

We can see the trembling or vibration of a steel rod at the 
rate of 8 to 16 and perhaps a few more vibrations, but this visi- 
bility soon reaches its limits and it is hard to conceive a rod 
moving back and forth, which the wave or vibration theory im- 
plies, at the rate of a thousand times a second, to say nothing of 
32,000 times a second. What shall we say of the rate of. light 
and Roentgen rays at 12 quadrillions 875 trillions up to 288 quad- 
rillions of vibrations a second? 

I think we can challenge any one to regard such things as con- 
-ceivable. If you would tell a savage such facts he would treat 
your statements with contempt. They are incredible. They may 
be true. With that I have nothing to do. I only say they are 
inconceivable. We cannot even conceive 5,000 vibrations a 
second as asserted in music. Much less the trillions and quad- 
rillions of vibrations per second assigned to light. I think I may 
safely challenge any one to distinguish between any such a rate 
of motion and absolute rest. We are only using words in such 
velocities. We are not expressing imaginable things. If con- 
ceivability be the test of truth a ghost has a thousand times the 
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chance for credulity that the velocity of light or of stars has. 
But we swallow the one without a gulp and stick at the other as 
incredible or impossible. 

I do not dispute the calculations of astronomers and phys- 
icists. It may be exactly as they say, but it is not conceivable 
or credible in terms of normal experience. If there is any 
difference between the velocity of light and the existence of a 
spirit it is all in favor of the credibility of the ghost. It is 
easier conceived and I am not sure but that the evidence is much 
stronger. It is certainly stronger to the ordinary man who can 
no more appreciate the facts and calculations of astronomers 
than a savage can appreciate the velocity of light. We take the 
velocity of the stars and of light on faith entirely and we can get 
evidence for spirits that can appeal to the humblest man. Only 
the man who is without imagination and who is saturated with 
the inconceivabilities of physical science can balk at this evidence. 

We are asked to believe in the existence of atoms, of ions and 
electrons and of the ether tho no one has ever seen them even 
with the most powerful microscope. But we have quite as dis- 
tinct evidence of the senses for spirits as we have for atoms 
and other supersensible physical realities, yet men are obstinately 
incredulous of the one and naively credulous of the other. The 
reason for this is very simple. It is prejudice and ignorance. We 
have contracted a bias for whatever physical science proclaims, 
whether conceivable or inconceivable, while we rather incon- 
sistently make conceivability the test of truth in psychic phe- 
nomena. We have any amount of imagination in the one and 
none in the other. We accept what physical science says without 
wincing and hesitate without thinking when it comes to psychic 
facts. We have only to think, to show a little intelligence, to see 
that spirits are quite as possible as atoms, ions, ether and the 
velocities of the stars and light. 
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MISCELLANEOUS INCIDENTS. 


REPORTED BY Dr. H. S. GARFIELD. 
Edited by W. F. P. 


Dr. Henry S. Garfield, of Pendleton, Oregon, is the reporter 
of the following incidents, partly of his own experience and 
partly of the experience of others, more or less within the scope 
of his cognizance and means of investigation. His thoughtful re- 
marks, and his whole manner of reporting the incidents, indicate 
that he is intelligent, conservative, slow to make up his mind, and 
trained by the advancing years to re-examine the hasty assump- 
tions of youth, and to open his mind more widely to the alter- 
natives presented by facts. I do not admit that his earlier 
preference for material, not yet entirely abandoned, made him a 
better judge of facts than a more idealistic or religious position 
would have done. There are just the same opportunities for 
prejudice and bias in the one case as in the other. Aside from in- 
tellectual acumen, it is all a question of whether one is willing 
and has the capacity to lay his prejudices and biases on the shelf 
and observe and reflect upon what he observes de novo. But if 
the observation and reflection causes his previous scheme of 
things to be “tairited with doubts,” and he is able to present 
good reasons for the doubts, then the change wrought upon him 
makes the facts doubly impressive. For there is generally that in 
the whole complex of facts which are able to work such an alter- 
ation in an intelligent and cautious mind which cannot fully be 
communicated in words. Some extracts from Dr. Garfield’s 
letters will assist the reader to estimate his attitude and mental 
processes. 


[From letter of January 29, 1915.] 


“ Youth is the period of exact knowledge. When a man passes 
50, as I have, he begins to qualify every certainty. I am unable to 
say that I believe in another life after this one, though I admit that 
I hope for it. My materialism is becoming tainted with doubts. 
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But with me, belief is not a creature of my will, and faith will not 
come spontaneously, but only as a result of evidence. I regret that 
my isolation from large, populous centers deprives me of study 
of and direct participation in those experiments which I understand 
to be in progress looking toward an analysis of these phenomena 
and any generalizations justified therefrom.” 


[From letter of July 3, 1917.] 

“T care nothing for publicity [In answer to the query whether 
his name could be used in connection with the publication of the 
incidents.] I am aware that the public scoffs at almost every new 
thing which it does. not understand. I have done it myself. I am 
now fifty-seven years old and have outgrown my age of dogmatism 
and have ceased to care a red cent for anything but the truth, with 
such issues in the balance. In common with my kind there are those 
who would be impressed favorably by my statements and those who 
would not. Some would say that he is one of those spiritualists 
and does not realize it. Others would say that my mind is not what 
it used to be and this would be true, in a sense. A few who are still 
young enough to be cocksure of things would, perhaps, say that I 
am a liar. All of this and similar would have no real effect as to 
the facts and but little as to my feelings. Whatever I am able to 
furnish you are at liberty to make free use of without any limitations. 

I am not a spiritist and do not have a spiritist heredity in any 
common understanding of the term. In the light of my reading of 
recent years I now think that my mother was what would be called 
a “psychic ,” but I am certain that she was unconscious of it, and 
I recollect that she attended some séances many years ago and with- 
drew in disgust over the silly quality of the so-called manifestations 
which occurred. She was thereafter inclined to ridicule all such 
investigations. My father was totally indifferent to it. There is not 
a taint of it in the stock. I have not even been an investigator in 
any consistent sense though the subject is intensely interesting to 
me. The experiences which have fallen within my observation 
have come my way unsought.” 


July 21, 1919. 
“Whatever I say to you privately I stand ready to repeat pub- 
licly. Whatever may be said of my statements is of secondary 
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importance to the impulse I experience to fling my mite upon the 
vast pile of accumulating similar testimony. The world swarms 
with scoffers. ‘The most active of these are the younger portion of 
our citizenship. Youth is the age of all positive knowledge. Age 
is the period of uncertainty. In youth we know all, are sure of all. 
In adult life we come to doubt most everything because of long 
observation and experience. The fact of today is the uncertainty 
of tomorrow and the fable of the next day. If this were not true 
we would now be at the ultimate of all things. Probably there is 
no end to this lesson of progress and evolution or none which the 
finite mind can comprehend. The scientific world is grappling with 
the boundless stores of the wisdom of the universe seeking to unlock, 
for the benefit and education of man, such portions as are within 
the reach and understanding of the age. Some of us can help in 
one direction, some in another. All of us can serve within the limi- 
tations of our natural qualities and endowments. All should so 
serve. 

“T think that there are many thousands of experiences similar to 
those which have been observed by myself that have never been told 
outside of small circles of acquaintance. It was a long time after 
the occurrences before I ever realized the desirability of repeating 
those which have fallen to my lot. The attitude of incredulity and 
derision which the world long assumed toward such questions is to 
blame for some of the reticence. This is only natural. When you 
come to think of it the ‘world’ is almost always wrong at first 
about every new thing. If this were not so the world would almost 
always be right at first about every new thing and would go forward 
so fast that the infinite would soon be in sight. Evolution to per- 
fection would be accomplished in a jiffy. This seems to be no part 
of the plan. A celebrated humorist, now deceased; said, ‘ Let us 


thank God for the fools. If it were not for them what would the 
rest of us do?’” 


Whether the maturer period of life is the “ period of un- 
certainty ’”’ depends, it appears to me, upon whether one has or 
has not hitherto recanvassed the ill-considered convictions of 
callow youth—which task some attend to when comparatively 
young, and whether he does or does not find sufficient data so 
that he can settle down comfortably on either an old or a new 
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conviction. Or it may depend upon whether he is so constituted 
that he ever cares to face the facts and study them anew at all; 
some do not and become more dogmatic in their old ignorance 
and prejudice the older they grow. But it is true that the 
thoughtful mind is apt to arrive at a period of uncertainty, if 
only as a transient stage, in the maturer years. 

The opinion expressed by Dr. Garfield that thousands of ex- 
periences similar to his are related only in private or small 
circles is unquestionably correct. If one broaches the subject of 
psychical research in a small company, and the members of it 
regard.each other as “ safe and sane,” there will almost always 
be several who have experiences, either of their own, or of some- 
one whose testimony they credit, to relate, and this holds true 
whether the company is composed of doctors, college professors, 
clergymen, business men or almost any other class. I recently 
spoke by invitation to a body of clergymen on the subject of the 
scientific evidence for the continuance of the spirit after bodily 
death, the subject having been selected by the clergymen them- 
selves. After the most had departed, eight or ten lingered to 
relate experiences. They were all asked to write out the inci- 
dents which they related with so much interest, and to send them 
to the Society, but not a soul did so. I ought to add that they 
did not all promise to do so. 

The first incident related by Dr. Garfield was not of his own 
experience, but he knew the subject of it, and appears to be 
thoroughly conversant with the facts involved. Most important 
of all he, and others whom he names, heard the dream related 
on the morning after its occurrence, at least two days before its 
confirmation was learned. He personally vouches for the fact 
that the dream was contemporaneous, or nearly so, with the 
tragic event which it pictured. 

1. Coincidental Dream of Death by Drowning. 

PENDLETON, OrE., June 12, 1908. 
H. S. Garrretp, M.D. 
Homoeopathic Physician and Surgeon, 
Office Rooms 9 and 10 Judd Block; Residence 1102, W. Court St. 
James H. Hystop, New York, N. Y. 

My Dear Sir: * * * * Myself, a sister and two brothers 
still live and retain a vivid recollection of the vision referred to 
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and I think other witnesses are yet alive who are not relatives of 
ours nor associates with us by any past ties of any kind whatever. 

I am now entering into correspondence with the relatives above 
named with a view to eliciting their recollections of the circum- 
stances, and when I have received their replies and compared them 
with’ my own impressions I will lay the whole before you for investi- 
gation. 

The remaining members of our family are somewhat scattered, 
and probably other witnesses must be sought so that you can find 
them readily when the matter comes before you. - This will require 
time, so that it may be fall before I am ready to submit to you my 
final report. When I do this I am extremely desirous that it shall 
be such a one as you can fully approve, and to this end I invite your 
further advice touching any limitations which you might deem 
proper to impose. There is neither anything to gain nor lose between 
us, of a selfish character, and I am as anxious to present the matter 
on its merits as you are to receive it. , 

Briefly, I will say that in January, 1878, at Olympia, Washington, 
our nearest neighbor, Mrs. A. Farquhar, a member of the First 
Presbyterian Church of the same city, had a vision. This vision 
occurred at night, at about 1 A. M., and lasted, in her judgment, 
some 20 or 30 minutes. In it she traced with much accurate detail 
the drowning of her son-in-law and his blind father in the waters 
of Gray’s Harbor, Wash., some 40 miles away. The conditions 
absolutely precluded fraud, or any possibility thereof, or motive 
therefor. Her son-in-law’s name was John Van Wormer, his 
father’s name Charles Van Wormer. The younger man was, at 
that period, engaged in carrying the U. S. mail from the town of 
Montesano, Wash., on the Chehalis River, to Chehalis Point, one of 
the promontories at the entrance to Gray’s Harbor from the Pacific. 
The older man was totally blind but vigorous, and an efficient assist- 
ant at the oars. The mail was carried in an open boat. Mrs. 
Farquhar was not asleep, as we understand sleep, when she saw 
the vision, for she awoke her husband by her side, and attempted 
to make him cognizant of the things seen. This attempt was futile. 
He scolded her and went to sleep again. 

Two or three days passed before the principal facts of the vision 
could be verified. After these were found to be true, careful com- 
parison revealed the additional fact that so far as details were sus- 
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ceptible of verification they were precisely in accord with the 
circumstances of the vision. No witness to the drowning was ever 
found, but numerous descriptive circumstances which Mrs. Farquhar 
had no means of knowing otherwise, touching the type of boat, the 
topography of the harbor, the position of the men in the boat, the 
manner in which the storm or squall descended upon them, these 
and other discoverable facts all tallied with the vision as related to 
us and others on the morning immediately following its occurrence. 

I regret that one of our best witnesses is dead. This is the Rev. 
John R. Thompson, who was then pastor of the church named be- 
fore, and who heard Mrs. Farquhar’s story with us next morning. 
We subsequently often discussed it and agreed that it merited pres- 
ervation. Mr. Thompson went to the Philippines, during the 
unpleasantness with Spain, and died of dysentery in a Manila 
hospital. 

Finally, neither Mrs. Farquhar nor any member of her family 
were spiritualists before nor after the vision, and the same is true 
of our family. We have never been even active investigators. We 
merely feel that this thing was an unexplained wonder, and we think 
the world and the race is entitled to such light as it may serve to 
shed in its small way and that associated with numberless other facts 
of a similar character it may help us forward on the interminable 
road to knowledge. Personally, I have been long convinced that it 
was not thought transference nor mental telepathy. Mrs. Farquhar’s 
whole story was given from the point of view of a spectator, not 
of a participator. A man sitting in the audience of a theater will 
describe the actors and their doings in one way. One of the actors 
on the stage, in attempting to do the same would tell a very different 
story. Mrs. Farquhar’s story throughout was from the point of 
view of the man in the audience. 

If the impression came from the mind of either participator it 
would have to come in the form in which the retina of their eyes re- 
ceived it. One could not see at all. The other obviously could not 
see himself, his own expression of countenance, his own back, and 
other things impossible to be seen by his eyes. Mrs. Farquhar saw 
many trifles like these which neither of the drowned men could have 
seen. If there was any other spectator we never heard of it, and 
we sought diligently. * * * Yours truly, 


H. S. GARFIELD. 
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Dr. Garfield’s view of the inapplicability of the telepathic 
hypothesis to the vision is worthy of consideration, but it would 
not be conceded by resolute propounders of that hypothesis. In 
urging that the phantasm seen of a dying person is instigated 
automatically by the person himself, they do not mean that he 
transmits pictures of what he sees at the time only, but that, 
particularly, he transmits his thoughts. Even then, in some 
cases, where the seer correctly describes the garments worn, 
pallor, arrangement of the hair, and many small details as to the 
surroundings, etc., these theorists have a hard row to hoe, as it is 
extremely unlikely that the dying person could have been think- 
ing of all these small matters, some of them not visible to him- 
self. Besides, even psychical researchers who are convinced 
that messages are received from spirits, recognize that imagery 
apparently so instigated and begun may be filled out and altered 
by the mechanism of the medium’s own mind, operating subcon- 
sciously and automatically. The mechanism acts by way of asso- 
ciation of ideas, calling up features from memory and mixing 
them in, or by inference, adding features which are usual or 
likely. But such additions, when they appear to be traceable and 
separable (often by later and spontaneous correction in the auto- 
matic deliverances themselves) are frequently away from, and 
not toward, the truth of the external facts. Thus, in the vision 
of Mrs. Farquhar, if her own mind mechanically supplied details 
to fill out the dramatic scene begun either by telepathy or by 
spirit communication, these elements would be at least as likely 
to be in error as correct. If it could be proved that the great 
mass of details pictured was correct, the possibility that any 
large percentage of them could have been added in this way 
would be negligible. And on the basis of the statement by Dr. 
Garfield (which, though uncorroborated, I regard as highly de- 
pendable considering the type of mind from which it comes), 
it must be said that no authenticated report of what is termed 
experimental telepathy ever recited a feat one twentieth as com- 
plexly accurate.’ 





1 Personally I do not concede that it is certain that even the feats of ex- 
perimental “telepathy” are accomplished by the passage of thoughts between 
the living and the living. But, granting that they are—and I have no ob- 
jection to granting it, only I refuse to assume it—yet the conditions of such 
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An Apparition Gives Advice Which Saves Life. 


The experience of a sister of Dr. Garfield, culminating in her 
recovery from a physical condition which had been pronounced 
hopeless, seemingly in consequence from heeding advice given 
by an apparitional visitor, is covered by two documents, the first 
from the lady herself. 


State of Washington 
County of King ve 


Leila M. Church, being first duly sworn, on oath, says: 

My named is Leila M. Church, I reside at 4547 Seventeenth St., 
N. E., in Seattle, Washington. I am the only living sister of Dr. 
H. S. Garfield, of Pendleton, Oregon. We have shared the experi- 
ence and knowledge of two remarkable instances of what are com- 
monly known as supernormal phenomena. The one which par- 
ticularly concerns myself I shall now describe and certify at my 
brother’s request: 

In the Spring of 1894 I was living in Seattle on Fourteenth 
Avenue about four blocks north of Madison Cable. My only child, 
Ruth, was born in this house about two months before the event 
above referred to. 

I had just slowly recovered from the effects of this confinement 
when I was obliged to return to my bed with an attack of complete 
jaundice.. Drs. Bayley and Baldwin, prominent physicians of Seattle 
at that period, were called in attendance. My case did not improve 
under treatment, and after about three weeks of ineffectual endeavor, 
during which I gradually became weaker, the doctors informed my 
husband, Mr. W. L. Church, that they were unable to modify the 
case and that, exclusive of some change which they could not foresee 
and did not expect, the continuance of my life was a matter of but 
a few days. 


At this time my body had ‘become badly discolored and my skin 





feats are so far from the conditions of Mrs. Farquhar’s experience that some 
nearer approach should be made by experimental telepathy before one is glib 
to “explain” such an experience by the telepathic hypothesis. For one thing, 
the lady was forty miles from the drowning persons, and for another it is 
hardly likely that while battling with the elements either of the men in the 


boat was endeavoring to impress his thoughts upon Mrs. Farquhar or any- 
one else. 
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bore numerous ulcerated pustules filled with offensive secretion. I 
was very weak but still able to get to and from the lavatory near 
by. My husband slept in an adjoining room and cared for our baby 
at night and his mother and my maid attended to my nursing. It 
was then in the last week of May, early in the morning but daylight 
well advanced, I was fully awake and heard the clock in my 
husband’s bedroom strike four. I arose and made my way into 
the lavatory for a moment. Upon my return I had just arranged 
myself in bed when my mother, who had been dead nearly five years, 
took shape in a bright, golden effulgence and approached the foot of 
my bed upon which she placed her hands, leaning toward me with 
her face radiating an expression of utmost love and sympathy. She 
paused only a few seconds and then said softly but with great dis- 
tinctness: “ Daughter, you are very sick. Go to the hot springs this 
week or it will be too late.” The tears rushed to my eyes and I was 
so overcome that before I could speak to her she daded from my 
sight. To verify my own convictions that I had been awake during 
the vision I crept at once to my husband’s door and looked at the 
clock. It was four minutes past four. 

After nearly 25 years, I am still firm in the conviction that this 
apparition was not a dream. Pressed by my brother, the doctor, to 
describe details of my mother’s appearance I find that I can go no 
further than to say that my power of detailed observation was over- 
whelmed in the great fact of my mother’s presence. I did perceive, 
with great distinctness, that she was encircled in an area of bright, 
golden colored aura or effulgence, her general appearance precisely 
as I had last known her when a girl at home even to the old brown 
and white checked gingham wrapper in which she was a most famil- 
iar figure in the later period of my home life last preceding my 
marriage. 

When I looked at the clock in my husband’s room he and the 
baby were both sleeping. During the period of my illness his rest 
had been so broken than I did not awaken him, When all had 
finished the morning meal, I called my husband’s mother and told 
her what had occurred. She advised me to comply with my mother’s 
advice immediately and we then summoned my husband and upon 
hearing my recital he quickly arranged to take me to the Harrison 
Hot Springs in British Columbia where we arrived the evening of 
the next day. No particular hot springs were specified by my mother 
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and I do not know what considerations led to this choice among the 
various hot mineral springs within a few hours travel from Seattle 
by rail. It is a fact that I, have been ill twice since the sickness 
described above and went to other hot springs and found quick re- 
lief. It would appear therefore that any such springs within easy 
reach of Seattle are beneficial to my health. 

The manager of Harrison Hot Springs at that period was a 
Canadian named Fred Browne, who demurred to placing me in the 
bath upon the ground of my dangerous weakness. It was late in 
the evening and the nurses did not want to handle my case until the 
next morning. My husband found means to overcome all obstacles 
and I went into one of the baths at 8 P. M., drinking freely ot the 
water while in the bath. I slept better that night than for weeks. 
After a week I was so much improved that my husband ran back 
to Seattle, leaving instructions for the management to wire him it 
any relapse threatened. After another two weeks I found myself 
nearly well and longing to see my baby. Without informing my 
family of my purpose I quietly left the springs for home where I 
walked into their midst much to their surprise, and our mutual 
pleasure, and continued to make rapid progress until my health was 
fully restored. 

I did not know of my husband’s telegram and letter to Dr. 
Garfield until 1910, nor did he know of my experience with the 
apparition of my mother until we met in Seattle at the world’s fair 
in that year and our conversation touched upon my sickness in 1894. 

My husband, his mother, the maid referred to, the doctors and 
all the other best witnesses have passed away. When the experience 
was still very recent I told it to my friends, Mrs. S. A. Hoyt, 845 D 
16th, Seattle, Wash., and Mrs, W. F. Delabarre who may be found 
at Port Angeles, Wash. 

I seldom speak of this vision, I never can do so without tears. 

In sickness and in health I have dreamed dreams in the same way 
I suppose as others have done, and have duly recognized them as 
such, as others recognized them, once they were awake. I am unable 
to identify this vision as being in the dream class so far as I have ever 
experienced dreams. I could not then discount it as a dream. I 
cannot do so now. There has been no difficulty in consigning all of 
my dreams to the dream waste basket where they belong, but this 
apparition can never be so put away in this life. 
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After long reflection I have agreed with my brother’s point of 
view that we should add this occurrence to the sum of human ex- 


perience for whatever benefit it may be in the quest for human 
knowledge. 


Leia M. Cuurcu. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 10th day of Nov., 1919. 


D. H. Lutz, 
Notary Public for Washington. 


State of Oregon 
County of Umatilla ( ** 


Dr. Henry S. Garfield, being first duly sworn, on oath says: 

My name is Henry S. Garfield; I reside at 1102 West Court St., 
in Pendleton, Oregon, where I have practised medicine and surgery 
for twenty-nine years. 

I am a brother of Mrs. Leila M. Church, who signs the accom- 
panying statement; she is a woman of age, education, character and 
intelligence; far from the type of women who cherish delusions of 
dream fool dreams. 

No member of our family has ever been grouped, socially or 
otherwise, with those about us who are known as “ Spiritualists.” 
Our only motive in presenting this case lies in our inclination to 
contribute our mite to the sum of human experience in the hope that 
it may help those who follow to discern the elusive truth which 
everything in nature seems striving to conceal. 

Sometime in the last week of May, 1894, I received a telegram 
from Seattle, Washington, signed by my sister’s husband, in the 
following language: “ Leila very sick. Recovery considered doubt- 
ful. Prepare to come. Will wire again.” 

The agitation produced by this communication gradually sub- 
sided as time passed on without further word from my brother-in- 
law, and in about three or four weeks after the date of the telegram 
I received a characteristic letter from him briefly saying: “ Leila 
is now at home and is well. There were some remarkable circum- 
stances associated with her recovery which I will tell you about the 
next time we meet.” 

About the summer of 1902 this brother-in-law, W. L. Church, 
with my sister and their daughter, visited me for two or three days 
in Pendleton, but the subject of my sister’s visitation did not com 
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up, presumably because neither of us chanced to think of it at that 
time. Church and I never had another opportunity, as his accidental 
death intervened before we ever met again. 

In 1910 I visited the world’s fair in Seattle, and then met my 
sister who told me the story as she tells it here. My recollection of 
the telegram and letter from her husband had been gradually fading 
but her narrative immediately revived it with much precision. I 
regret to say that, with the passing of the emergency, both telegram 
and letter found their way into my waste basket along with the other 
accumulations of a professional correspondence. I did not and could 
not foresee, at that period, the importance of preserving these bits 
of silent testimony. The first impulse of curiosity excited by the 
indefinite language of the letter from Church was soon buried in the 
more acute mental activities of a doctor’s life. Finally, I will state 
that while I am securing this record at the request of Mr. James H. 
Hyslop, I believe I should, yet, be classed among those who are 
the proponents of modified materialistic philosophy. Professor 
Hyslop’s request for the record followed an initial letter from me 
in which I outlined my recollections of my sister’s visitation,? which 
is only one of several similar experiences that have come to my 
observation. 

Henry S. GarFIELD, M.D 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this 12th day of Nov. 1919. 


J. P. WALKER, 
Notary Public for Oregon.. 


There are those who would undoubtedly interpret this inci- 
dent to mean that the subconscious mind of Mrs. Church became 
somehow spontaneously illuminated regarding her malady which 





2 The original account referred to was sent Jan. 29, 1915. There are a 
few minor discrepancies between it and the narrative later sent, but none 
that reach to the heart of the matter, or in any way cast suspicion upon 
good faith or the facts. They are just those little variations which always 
result when a story with many particulars is related second-hand. In fact, 
were it not for the limitations of space, the earlier letter would be printed, 
if only to show how remarkably well the orderly mind of Dr. Garfield was 
able to adhere to the original story of the sister, in spite of the liabilities 
which attach to a story told second-hand and after the lapse of several 
years. 
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was baffling the skill of the physicians, to the extent of prescrib- 
ing what had not occurred to them, and the means by which cure 
could be wrought, and that it took the extremely roundabout, 
spectacular and unheralded method of creating a phantom which 
was not only seen but heard giving the unexpected advice. To 
others, especially against the background of a mass of cases 
more or less similar, it will seem more simple and reasonable to 
take the experience at its face value. 


3. Experience with a Gypsy. 
[From letter of July 21, 1917.] 

The experiences which have fallen within my observation have 
come my way unsought. I have at rare intervals made efforts to 
evolve psychic phenomena in the usual table circles at home and in 
disjointed experiments with the Ouija Board. The results have not 
encouraged me to continuance. It has seemed to me that the reliable 
communications come unsought or with little seeking, while those 
received under urging are conflicting, inconclusive, often inconse- 
quential, sometimes false and most of the time of that hide-and-seek 
medley which leads to no conviction. The rarer communications, 
which come voluntarily to unexpecting recipients, I have learned 
to heed, I never shall scoff at these again. Whatever they are and 
wherever they come from they are without the pale of my satis- 
factory analysis. Men may explain them as they choose and adopt 
the theory which satisfies them. I am mystified and do not, yet, 
adopt any. 

Within the past two years I have gone through a personal ex- 
perience with a stray gypsy woman which I am impelled to recite. 
I am well informed as to the general low estimate of this class of 
people and I share in some of the poor estimation in which they are 
held. This experience also came to me uninvited, unwelcome and 
against resistance. ‘There was one witness who was not well in- 
formed as to my whole life but who was fairly so as to my lite 
during some recent years. This witness is as trustworthy as it is 
human to be. The witness was greatly impressed by the truth of 
the statements so far as he could know them, while the interview 
left me aghast and mentally helpless over the simply wonderful 
analysis and disclosure of my most secret and guarded thoughts. 

This gypsy woman was about 25 years old and was following 
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a cheap circus which was billed here. She loafed into a furniture 
store where I was seated conversing with a friend. She was about 
as attractive as a sow, and scarcely more intellectual. She insisted 
upon reading the hand of my friend who sat some yards away and 
he gave her a dime to be rid of her. She picked up his hand and 
reeled off a lot of facts concerning him which he was not in any 
position to know the truth of. I did know them but could not con- 
firm the matter because to do so would have been to violate my 
obligations to another friend and to oppose my own best judgment 
and sense of propriety. I therefore held my peace, then and there- 
after. It took her about one minute to finish with this friend and 
it was a minute of concentrated truth, I assure you. She then ap- 
proached me and I told her that I wanted none of her services, but 
she persisted to such length that I also gave her a dime in order to 
get to the end of her importunities. She took my hand, half shut 
her eyes in an upward gaze and put in about three minutes in such 
a boiled down ebullition of concentrated rooting around into the most 
cherished secrets of my brain as left me absolutely dumbfounded. 
I have never quite believed in mind reading or mental telepathy, 
whatever they may be, but this woman made no errors during those 
three minutes. My friend was in a position to know the truth of 
some of the things she said but his acquaintance with me was of but 
a few years’ duration and he could not know the wonderful truth 
of the rest of it and some of the statements were, in their nature, 
then and now, beyond the verification of any living person except 
myself. She spoke of sadness in the past ; of happiness following it, 
not generally, but specifically ; of my particular fears identically by 
title ; of my natural habit of thought and disposition ; she described 
my temperament; she recited my first, unhappy, marriage and my 
second, happy, one; she spoke of items in detail and by title which 
I shall not repeat now, and she wound up with the prediction that 
I would soon make money faster than usual, would live long and 
happily, would get a letter soon and then would go on a fine and 
long trip or journey. The latter part of her “ reading ” was of such 
an old type of the stock in trade of the common fortune-telling class 
of mountebanks that I gave it little attention. However I must tell 
you that some months after this experience I got a letter from a 
friend who owed me considerable money and from whom I expected 
no remittance, offering to make a considerable payment of interest 
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long over due and inviting myself and wife to join with him and his 
wife in a tour of the United States, and we made the tour. In the 
two years since I saw the gypsy I have made money faster than ever 
before in my life and the rate of increase continues now. 

I was so impressed with the known truth of this “ reading ” that 
I tried to get more. I offered more money for further information 
and reading and she tried to give it but could not get anything but 
drivel. During the reading she talked very rapidly as if fearful 
of losing the thread, and ceased abruptly when it terminated. She 
tried for a half hour to get some more but it was absolutely out of 
her power to do it and she manifestly made up material on an 
obvious par with her real intellectuality in the effort to please me. 


Passivity, whether on the part of the psychic or the experi- 
menter with the psychic, plays an important role. Other things 
being equal, the experimenter who, aside from letting it be 
known that he is interested in getting evidential data, does not 
clamor for it or show dissatisfaction or impatience when he fails 
to receive it, will get the most in the end. The experience of Dr. 
Garfield in the ouija board trials, in that “the reliable com- 
munications come unsought or with little seeking while those re- 
ceived under urging are conflicting, inconclusive,” etc. is an 
indication of the method that should be pursued. To start in at 
the beginning of the development demanding tests, asking why 
this or that cannot be done, and insisting upon particular informa- 
tion, before the psychic as a communicating machine is under con- 
trol and in working order, is simply to make the psychic nervous 
and anxious, and to stir her subconscious mind to attempt to 
oroduce the material demanded, with disappointing results. We 
have in this field the precise parallel to what was alleged to occur 
with Eusapia Palladino in the physical field. It is alleged that 
it was only when she was not in condition as a machine té cause 
levitations, etc. without contact, that she, in her trance or sec- 
ondary state “ made things happen.” Perhaps nothing is so im- 
portant in the development of a new psychic as the maintenance 
of such serenity and apparent satisfaction with anything and 
everything that the emotions of the psychic are kept at a calm 
level, and neither curiosity, undue interest, nor anxiety are 
aroused. Most promising subjects are ruined by wrong methods 
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of dealing with them. Call in a school psychologist and give 
him free hand, and he will most likely proceed as an inspector 
of machinery who begins by dropping bricks into the works. 

I have always found it conducive to success to cause the 
psychic almost to forget that a test is being conducted, say when 
one visits the office of the Society. Surround her (or him) with 
paraphernalia, make a great spread of taking notes, fix a pitiless 
eye upon her, and she is generally crippled. Be as critical as you 
please, but hide the frowning armament of science, take notes 
casually, and treat the whole thing as an interesting game, so 
that she loses restraint and self-consciousness, and then, if it is in 
her, you may get surprising results. There is one lady who 
begins by reading my palm, as she thinks. I have no belief in 
palmistry, but I let her proceed, for that gives her initial confi- 
dence. Presently her eye drifts away from the hand and looks 
abstractly into space, and she is in the full course, doing better 
than when she was looking at the innocent and insignificant lines. 
So it was with the gypsy; when she tried the least she succeeded 
the best. Conscious effort balked her. Not only this, but I have 
noticed that certain other phenomena, seemingly objective, seem 
to be aided by passivity. For some months I have been studying 
the phenomena of raps for which no normal cause has been dis- 
covered, both in my residence, and when at my office desk. I 
cannot remember that one has ever occurred when my mind was 
fixed upon the subject, whether in expectancy or reflection. 


4. Predictions. 
[From letter of July 3, 1917.] 

Ten years before the death of my oldest brother my mother in 
a casual and musing vein foretold the age at which this brother 
would die, the place of his death and the place of his burial which 
was not the place at which he died. At the time there seemed no 
reason to expect verification of this prophecy, but I can testify that it 
came true according to her statement. At this same interview I 
requested my mother, in mere boyish curiosity, to foresee my own 
future in the same way as she had my brother’s, and she did so, 
but the result has not been verified in my case. This reminds me 
of what I have before said, that the revelations which come spon- 
taneously are reliable while those which are solicited are not to be 
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trusted.? In the brother’s case no one had suggested to my mother’s 
mind any forecast. She made it impulsively while speaking of him 
to her other children. In my own case I requested her to speak of 
my future if she thought she could divine it. I think she complied 
merely to please me. The result has been unreliable.‘ 





3I do not think that the matter can be put so precisely as that; but the 
tendency seems to be as Dr. Garfield states it. The more conscious effort 
is eliminated, the more likely, generally speaking, are those conditions to 
be attained under which, if at all, supernormal results, or what appear to be 
such, are manifested. 

4The remarks which follow the above incident it is perhaps well to 
present in the form of a footnote. It is not so much for the sake of the 
discussion or the half-conclusions themselves that we introduce them, but 
as an interesting exhibit of the, as it were, chemical effect wrought by new 
and perplexing facts upon a mind of this class, which previous to the ir- 
ruption of these facts was in a way of settling comfortably down to a 
material and mechanical philosophy of things. The new knowledge comes 
almost as a calamity, playing havoc in his orderly china-closet, but his in- 
tellectual honesty is such that he will not blink facts, even though he does 
not quite relish them and does not pretend to fathom them. 

“T am evoluting toward the conviction that there is but little exact 
knowledge now within the grasp of the mind of man. I have seen so many 
of the convictions of former years blown to atoms by facts of daily life that 
I am prone to believe that anyone who dogmatizes lacks either experience 
or depth or both. I have denied mind reading. I do not yet admit it. But 
how explain the interview with the gypsy? To my mind the theory of 
mental telepathy or mind reading is not less wonderful, unusual, revolu- 
tionary, and mystifying than the theory of spiritism. It is merely less 
objectionable to our senses. If I can reach a point of complete acquiescence 
to mind reading I can go the rest of the way. My mind objects to all of it, 
vet the facts stare me in the face. I even find myself wondering why I am 
so lightly impressed by the wonderful things which I have observed. I read 
of the similar experiences of others with comparative indifference, not to 
say unbelief, and I cannot solve the reason for these conditions. In this 
knowledge of how lightly such serious matters impress other minds lies the 
comparative indifference I have felt during all of these years to the sub- 
mission of my testimony for publication. Latterly I have read such publi- 
cations on these subjects as have come within my reach and there is no 
reason to weigh the things said in such publications more lightly than similar 
things which have come to my own knowledge, yet the whole of them, my 
own experiences and those of others, fail to bring the measure of settled 
belief which would come from similar testimony as to any other fact on 
earth. I take it that the gypsy’s work in my case was mind reading in its 
fundamental form but the rest of the things are coming and have come pre- 
cisely as she said during the period when she was speaking without effort 
in the rapid and abstracted manner which I have described. 
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5. Table Tipping. 


I am going to tell you about my experiences and observations 
while experimenting with table tipping. My step-daughter seemed, 
some years ago, to be a “table medium.” She found this faculty 
out while experimenting for pastime at gatherings of young women 
of her age here. When it came to my knowledge I took the matter 
up with her and we made some experiments at home with a very 
few friends and family intimates. On one occasion she made the 
table tip far beyond its center of gravity, twice, so that the edge of 
the table was within a foot of the floor. All were standing clear of 
contact except that the tips of all fingers were on the table with 
fingers and thumbs united around a circle. As the table went down 
we arose, pushed our chairs back and all stood clear. If the table 
did not do as I say, the observation of all was at fault. Many ques- 
tions and answers were asked and given in the weeks during which 
the experiments were made. All questions, the correct answers to 
which were within the knowledge of any person in the room, at the 
table or away from it, were answered correctly without fail. There 
was never an error or flaw in such answers. Sometimes the correct 
answers were within the knowledge of the medium, but oftener not. 
Questions not within the knowledge of any sitter or other person 
in the room were totally unreliable in the answers. Much the same 
as if some person were idly guessing at replies. Sometimes right, 
at other times wrong. The conclusion that the sittings were develop- 
ing merely local forces within ourselves was strong. Mind reading 
seemed the only solution of these tests. The tipping far beyond the 
center of gravity is still unsolved. Yet this may have been “ animal 
magnetism,” whatever that may be. Animal magnetism is an easy 
way out. It explains everything, which is to say that it explains 
nothing. Nobody knows what it is. If anybody does know I would 
thank him to inform me. If there is anyone in creation who will 
give me the genesis of a single atom of matter, a single grain of 
sand or any other single thing in creation I will fall down and 
worship him. 





I am beginning to think that there may be persons who, upon occasion, 
may get in touch with sources of knowledge which are scientifically inex- 
plicable by any process of reason or deduction now accepted as natural or 
logical. This thought rouses every antagonism of my mind, for it negatives 
the habit and the education of my whole life.” 
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Undoubtedly the conclusion that, considering that correct 
answers were invariably given by movements of the table when 
the answers were known to any persons present but seldom other- 
wise, there were only “ local forces” employed, is correct. But 
it does not follow that this force was telepathy; and it is even 
probable that it was auto-suggestion combined with muscle- 
reading. I have been present at table-tipping experiments, not 
participating but watching the participants and the movements of 
the table. It has often been interesting, when it was known to 
me that a particular person was previously acquainted with the 
correct answer, to observe his or her rapt and absorbed expres- 
sion as the hands were on the table awaiting response. I had 
no doubt that in the cases in mind such person unconsciously 
brought a greater pressure to bear, which was unconsciously 
yielded to by the participants opposite and seconded by those on 
the same side of the table. This is not an ex cathedra dictum 
regarding all table tipping, but applies to the particular sittings 
referred to, and may well apply to those of Dr. Garfield’s 
narrative. 

The balancing of the table far beyond its center of gravity 
is another matter, and, while we would like to know other facts, 
such as its weight in the position maintained, the number of 
finger-tips applied, etc., there is no special reason to assail the 
supernormality of the phenomenon, in the light of so many 
authenticated cases of complete levitation. 


6. A Case of Apparent Telepathy. 


An instance involving “ mind reading” on the part of my wife 
occurred about twelve years ago, in the late summer of 1905. I 
was called up at night by telephone to go to a case reported to be 
in a desperate condition by a friendly medical associate in a town 
about 20 miles distant. My relations with the sick person were 
such that I was greatly distressed over the matter. I hurriedly 
secured a team, autos not then being practical nor in this field, and 
drove furiously to the bedside of the friend in danger. I left home 
in great mental anguish. The distance seemed interminable. I ran 
the team into a foaming condition. I rushed to the bedside upon 
my arrival to find that the associate was drunk and the case trivial, 
not requiring any medical interference whatever. I nearly collapsed. 
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I returned home at once, arriving there just about daylight. My 
wife came to open the door and before I had time to say a word 
she said, “ There was nothing the matter, after all that scare, was 
there?” ‘This stunned me and I asked her how she knew that. She 
said that she was thinking deeply of me and of the case after I left 
and was much worried over my manifest distress and that she lay 
awake with it on her mind for about an hour or a little longer, which 
was about the duration of time which it required for me to reach 
that bedside, and then complete conviction came to her mind that 
all was well with the patient and with me and she went to sleep 
at once not to awaken until she heard my footsteps on the front walk. 


This incident is arbitrarily classed as a “ telepathic” one, but 
neither that name nor the circumstances involved throw any 
positive light upon the process by which Mrs. Garfield received 
her assurance that nothing ailed the patient about whom such 
alarming news had been received. If there is such a thing as 
direct passage of thoughts from the living to the living, this 
would appear to be an instance; but if the assurance was received 
from a discarnate spirit, the impartation at about the time when 
the doctor learned the facts might be merely a coincidence, for in 
fairness it must be admitted that the possibilities of coincidence 
do not belong to one side of the question only. 

The incidents related by Dr. Garfield are not of recent date, 
and are, with one exception, uncorroborated. But the compiler 
is convinced that no cast-iron rule can be applied to narrations of 
this kind, but that the type of mind to which that of this 
physician belongs is capable of remembering and reporting with 
a large degree.of accuracy. The guarantees are found not only 
in the whole manner and method of his narration and discussion, 
but particularly in his ability, as already stated, to report a 
secondhand story, of many details, some years after he heard it, 
with only such minor divergences from the facts afterwards 
certified by the subject of the experience as are commonly found 
in the testimonies of the best witnesses in the courts. 
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PECULIAR EXPERIENCES CONNECTED WITH 
NOTED PERSONS. 


(Continued from July, 1920.) 
Edited by WALTER F. PRINCE. 


XXXIV. AN EXPERIENCE WITNESSED BY THE PRESIDENT 
OF MEXICO. 


The following extract is from an article in the Saturday 
Evening Post of November 6, 1920, by Dr. E. J. Dillon, entitled 
“Elvaro Obregon; The Man and His Policy.” 


Obregon once had a curious experience which to minds more akin 
to the metaphysical temperament might have served as a point of de- 
parture for speculation of a mystical order, but in his case led merely 
to a note of interrogation mentally addressed to scientists. It turned 
upon the death of his mother, who was worshiped by her numerous 
children not only for the generosity with which she was wont to 
sacrifice herself for their good but also for the sweetness and firm- 
ness with which she faced her trials and hid them from those whom 
they would have grieved and might have dispirited. Toward Alvaro 
in particular she displayed a warmth of affection which he still 
loves to recall. It was to him, when he was nineteen years old and 
penniless, that she confided the care of his sisters, for she had a 
presentiment, or rather the firm conviction, that he would one day 
rise to a high position in the social scale. 


A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Well, he and his brother were employed far from the town where 
Senora Obregon dwelt, on a hacienda, working twelve hours daily, 
earning a mere pittance and improving their minds in their leisure 
hours at night by reading aloud to each other. Unfortunately, the 
only books available—those of the landed proprietos—were almost 
exclusively novels, and mostly poor ones. One night after Alvaro 
had gone to sleep his brother woke him up and said: 

“T have terrible news for you. Mother is dead.” 
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“Whatever do you mean?” rejoined Alvaro. “ Have you been 
dreaming ? ” 

“No, nor sleeping either. Wide awake, I have just seen her 
as I see you. She lay on the bed a corpse, rigid and bloodless, her 
face drawn and her skin like parchment. I actually saw her.” 

Alvaro argued against the possibility of such an apparition, set 
it down to a hallucination, and after a time induced his brother to 
go back to bed. 

Soon, afterward however, a knock was heard at the door, and 
the brother returned with an account of a second apparition and 
protesting that he could not sleep. 

“Well,” rejoined Alvaro, “I have to be up betimes in the 
morning and at my work, so I cannot afford to do without sleep in 
order to keep you company. You are ill.” 

He then woke up the housekeeper and asked for some medicine 
to calm his brother’s nerves and, having obtained it, he went to bed, 
slept soundly and rose next morning as usual. Two days passed 
after that, during which he forgot the incident completely. But 
during the night of the second day he heard the clatter of a horse’s 
hoofs afar off, and suddenly the episode revived in his memory. 
Gradually the sound grew louder, and then stopped. He felt certain 
that it bore a direct relation to himself and his mother. The horse- 
man entered the house. He was a messenger with the tidings of 


the death of Senora Obregon, who had expired at the exact moment 
of the first apparition. 


A letter to President Obregon received a most courteous re- 
sponse, embodying his first-hand account of the occurrence. 


Alvaro Obregon 
Nogales Sonora: Mexico 
México, D. F. 
a 15 de dic. de 1920. 


Sr. WALTER F. Prince, 
Director de The American Institute for Scientific Research, 
44 East 23rd St., 
New York, E. U. A— 
Muy apreciable sefior :— 
Tengo el gusto de contestar su atenta carta fecha 10 de noviem- 
bre ppdo., siéndome grato satisfacer el interés de usted sobre el 
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becho que relata el Sr. Dr. E. J. Dillon en el articulo a que usted 
se refiere, haciendole la siguiente versidn auténtica: 


—En 1897, mi hermano Alejandro y yo trabajabamos en una 
Hacienda denominada “ Tres Hermanos” y distante como 75 kild- 
metros del lugar en donde residian nuestra mama y hermanos. La 
Hacienda estaba completaente aislada, no contando con comuni- 
cacion telegrafica ni telefénica y ni siquiera con un regular servicio 
de correo, pues apenas cada ocho dias llegaba alli corespondencia.— 
Nuestra madre estaba delicada de salud y era todo lo que sabiamos 
a este respecto, no teniendo medios de seguir el curso de su en- 
fermedad, por la falta de comunicaciones que he anotado.—Mi 
hermano y yo acostumbrabamos, después de la cena, entretenernos 
en la lectura de algun libro; uno de los dos leia y el otro escuchaba. 
—La noche del 27 de agosto de 1897, al terminar la lectura, nos 
retiramos a dormir, y llevabamos aproximadamente una hora de 
reposo cuando fui despertado por Alejandro, quien, presa de una 
grande excitacion, me dijo: “—Acabo de ver a mi mama; esta 
muerta y tendida sobre una mesa.—” Yo le dije que aquello era 
un suefio como cualquiera otro y que debia de calmar su excitacion 
e irse de nuevo a reposar.—E] me replicéd que no habia sido un suefio 
comun, que la visidn habia sido demasiado clara.—Logré, sin em- 
bargo, convencerlo y hacer que se retirara a su cama dejandome 
dormir.—Poco tiempo habia transcurrido cuando volvi a ser desper- 
tado,—esta vez mas bruscamente—por Alejandro, quien en un estado 
de mayor nerviosidad me declard que no podia recobrar el suefio 
porque apenas se recostaba en su cama y cerraba los ojos, volvia a 
obsesionarle aquel cuadro.—En esta vez llegué a alarmarme creyendo 
que Alejandro era victima de una perturbacion mental, pero luego 
me tranquilicé porque su conversacién, ya reposada, me demostro 
que era infundada mi alarma; y entonces le supliqué que volviera 
a recojerse y que no me interrumpiera mas el suefio, advirtiéndole 
que de lo contrario iria yo a dormir a otro lugar que él no supiera, 
para tomarme el reposo que tanto necesitaba por haber trabajado 
todo el dia y tener que trabajar al siguiente. Y para asegurarme 
de su quietud hice que una vieja ama de llaves que dormia en la 
Hacienda le diera algin medicamento para calmar su nerviosidad.— 
El resto de la noche pas6 sin nuevos sobresaltos, aunque Alejandro 
ya no pudo conciliar el suefio.—E] dia siguiente transcurri6 sin 
registrarse nada anormal. Por la noche, como de costumbre, dedi- 
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camos un rato a la lectura.—Entregados a ella estabamos,—era yo 
quien leia,—cuando Alejandro, interrumpiendome, me hizo notar el 
ruido perceptible de un caballo a galope sobre el camino que con- 
ducia a la Hacienda, diciéndome; “—Ahi viene un correo y esta 
relacionado con lo de anoche.—” 

Suspendimos la lectura y quedamos atentos al galopar de aquel 
caballo, cada vez mas cercano a la Hacienda.—Por fin Ilegé el 
caminante hasta nuestro aposento, y bajando del caballo nos entrego 
un telegrama que habia sido recibido para nosotros en un pueblo 
distante como—30—kilémetros de la Hacienda. En aquel telegrama 
nuestros hermanos mayores nos comunicaban que nuestra madre 
habia muerto la noche anterior. 

Es lo anterior un relato detallado de los hechos que ban llamado 
su interés en el articulo del Dr. Dillon, permitiéndome observarle 
que ninguna supersticion ha podido jamas perturbar mi espiritu.— 
A tiempo de los sucesos relatados, mi hermano Alenjandro contaba 
21 anos y yo 17.— 

Deseando que con lo anterior queden satisfechos los desoes de 
usted, me suscribo 


su afmo. y atto. S. S., 
A. OBREGON. 


Mr. Frank Hyslop, a brother of the late Dr. Hyslop, has 
kindly translated this letter into English. 


Mr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
Director of The American Institute for Scientific Research, 
44 East 23rd St., New York, U. S. A. 
My Dear Sir: 

I have the pleasure of replying to your courteous letter received 
November 10th, being myself greatly pleased at the interest you 
have shown in the incident referred to by Dr. E. J. Dillon in an 
article to which you refer of which the following is the correct 
version : 


In 1897, my brother Alexander and I were working on a ranch 
called “ Three Brothers” and distant about 75 kilometers from the 
place where my mama and brothers resided. The ranch was entirely 
isolated, without telegraph or telephone connections and not even 
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a regular postal service, since the mail arrived only about once a 
week. 


Our mother was in delicate health, but that was the extent of 
our knowledge in this respect, as we had no means of keeping our- 
selves informed in regard to the course of her infirmity, owing to 
the lack of means of communication above mentioned. 

My brother and I were accustomed, after supper, to entertain 
ourselves by reading some book; one of us would read and the other 
listen. 


On the night of August 27, 1897, at the close of our reading, 
we retired and had.been at rest approximately an hour when I was 
awakened by Alexander, who, under great excitement, said to me: 
“T have just seen my mama; she is dead and placed on a table.” 
I told him that it was a dream like any other and that he ought to 
quiet down and go to sleep again. He replied that it had not been 
an ordinary dream, but that the vision had been very vivid. I 
succeeded, however, in convincing him and inducing him to go back 
to bed. Only a short time had passed when I was again awakened— 
this time more rudely—by Alexander, who in a state of great ex- 
citement told me that he could not banish the dream, because scarcely 
had he retired and closed his eyes when that picture returned to take 
possession of him. This time I became alarmed, believing that 
Alexander was suffering from some mental disturbance, but after- 
ward I became reassured by his conversation, now more composed, 
which satisfied me that my alarm was unfounded. Then I urged 
him to return to bed and not disturb me with the dream any more, 
taking the precaution to go to another part of the house so as not 
to be intruded upon, in order that I might take my repose which 
was very necessary, because I had been working all day and had 
to work the following day. And in order to assure myself of his 
quietude, I made an old servant who lived at the ranch give him 
some medicine to quiet his nerves. The rest of the night passed 
without incident, although Alexander could not get the dream off 
his mind. The following day passed without anything abnormal 
occurring. At night, as was our custom, we spent some time in 
reading. In the midst of our reading—it was I who was reading— 
Alexander interrupted me and called my attention to the distinct 
sound of a horse at gallop on the road leading to the ranch, saying 
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to me: “ Here comes a messenger and he is connected with what 
happened last night.” 

Suspending our reading we remained listening to that horse, 
continually drawing nearer to the ranch. Finally the traveler ar- 
rived dismounted and handed to us a telegram which had been 
received for us at a village some 30 kilometers from the ranch. In 
that telegram our older brothers informed us that our mother had 
died the previous night. 

The preceding is a detailed account of the facts which attracted 
your interest in the article by Dr. Dillon, (permitting me to observe 
that no superstition has ever been entertained by me). At the 
time of the occurrence related, my brother Alexander was 21 years 
old and I was 17. 

Trusting that the preceding account will satisfy your desires, 
I remain, 

Your sincere and obedient servant, 
A. OBREGON. 


XXV. Group CENTERING AROUND THE DEATH OF HoRACE 

TRAUBEL. 

Horace Traubel (1858-1919) was.the Boswell of, Walt Whit- 
man. He studied the latter as minutely as Samuel Johnson was 
studied by the Scotch laird, and as a result produced the “ Diary ” 
of several volumes. He was also author of a number of volumes 
of poems of the Whitman type, which some of his own disciples 
regard as equalling those of his master. He was also the founder 
of the well known Contempory Club of Philadelphia. 


Nov. 4, 1919. 
Mrs. Frora McD. DENItson, 


Bon Echo, Ont., Canada. 
DeEAR MADAME: 

A gentleman present at the obsequies of the late Horace Traubel 
stated to me that a lady, who was the hostess of Mr. Traubel at 
the time of his death, related a narrative, as a part of the funeral 
ceremonies, of Mr. Traubel’s having seen an apparition of Walt 
Whitman, and of another person, if I understood rightly, having 
been present and seen the same. 

It is very possible that the story has reached me in a distorted 
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way, but I would very much like to know what, if any, truth there 
is in it, and to have the narrative in full, if you would be so kind. 
Sincerely yours, 
Wa tTeR F. PRINCE. 


Mrs. Denison replied Nov. 9th, 1919, from Bon Echo, 
Ontario. Her remarks show. commendable caution, apprecia- 
tion of the importance of making immediate records and of ad- 
hering to them in any subsequent report. 


WALTER F. PRINCE, 
American Society for Psychical Research— 
Dear Sir: 

I was pleased to get your letter and would at once comply with 
your request and relate the story ot the psychic phenomena which 
took place during the last week in the life of Horace Traubel but 
the notes which I took at the time of the happenings are all at the 
Big House and I am in a cottage some distance away. I am how- 
ever going to write a story of the last days of Horace Traubel and 
relate what occurred and publish it in the Sunset of Bon Echo a 
little magazine published once in a while for the Whitman Club. 
I will send you a copy some time next spring or if you really wish 
it sooner I could send you typed copy as soon as I get it in shape. 
Professor Hyslop may remember me as the Author of “ Mary Mel- 
ville,” and whom he met at the home of Dr. Garrett in Toronto 17 or 
18 years ago. If I can find a first copy of “The Sunset,” I will send 
it to Dr. Hyslop. I do not trust to my memory when writing psychic 
phenomena because I find one cannot depend on oneself and will 
unconsciously color, forget or vary the story with one’s mood so, as 
each succeeding incident occurred with Horace (who by the way 
was not an enthusiastic believer in Psychical Research) I wrote 
it down almost immediately. I see no reason for withholding the 
story from the Public as it was Mrs. Traubel herself who requested 
me to tell it at Horace’s funeral ceremony in New York. 

Sincerely yours, 
Frora MacDonatp DENISON. 


On May 17, 1920, Mrs. Denison sent the April-May issue of 
a Magazine entitled ‘“‘ The Sunset of Bon Echo,” together with 
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a letter in which she says, “I have given the story without any 
coloring whatever.” 

An article in the magazine entitled, ““ Horace Traubel,” by 
Flora MacDonald (Mrs. Denison) gives an account of Mr. 
Traubel’s last days, which were spent at Bon Echo, Mrs. Den- 
ison being his hostess. One of the incidents was the dedica- 
tion of what was known as The Rock, a bluff some two miles in 
length and three or four hundred feet high at its highest eleva- 
tion, to the memory of Walt Whitman. It appears that a crag 
somewhere on the rock presents the appearance of an “ Egyptian 
head,” but there is no intimation of any resemblance to the be- 
whiskered and un-Egyptian head of Walt Whitman himself, and 
any theory that his profile played a part, by way of suggestion, 
in the incidents to be narrated would seem to be far fetched. 

The pertinent extracts from the article follow: 


Frank Bain talked of going on the 29th. All day on August 
28th Horace was very low spirited. Anne’s illness and the going 
of the Bains was too much for him. Mildred was with him a good 
deal and we decided not to leave him a minute. He had been brought 
in from the veranda but absolutely radiant. “ Look, Look, Flora; 
quick, quick, he is going.” “ What, where Horace, I do not see 
any one.” 

“Why just over the rock Walt appeared, head and shoulders 
and hat on in a golden glory—brilliant and splendid. He reassured 
me—beckoned to me, and spoke to me. I heard his voice but did 
not understand all he said only “ Come on.” Frank Bain soon came 
and he repeated the story to him. All the rest of the evening Horace 
was uplifted and happy. So often Horace would say “ Do not de- 
spise me for my weakness,” but now he was quite confident even 
jocular as I handed him a drink. “The Lord may be able to make 
better water but I don’t believe he ever did.” * * * * 

On the night of September 3rd, Horace was very low. I stayed 
for a few hours with him, once his eyes rolled, I thought he was 
dying, but he just wanted me to turn him. As I did he listened and 
seemed to hear something. Then he said, “I hear Walt’s voice, he 
is talking to me.” I said, “ What does he say.” He said, “ Walt 
says come on, come on.” After a time he said, “ Flora I see them 
all about me, Bob and Bucke and Walt and the rest.” Then he 
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laughed and told me the story about Ingersoll writing to Walt “ May 
the Lord love you but not too soon.” 

To Anne he said jokingly even though too weak to hold the 
glass, “ Home, sweet Home.” 

I telegraphed for Nathan Mendelssohn, hoping against hope that 
Horace could be moved. He arrived September 4th. On September 
5th I stayed with Horace while Anne had dinner and went for a 
walk with Nathan. He had great difficulty breathing. He said, 
“Flora I wish to God I was dead.” I said, “ Yes Horace you want 
to give up your body but that won’t make you dead.” He laughed. 
“No I won’t be dead even when I am dead.” Then a hard breath 
and he said, “ Flora what does it all mean?” “I do not know.” 
He said, “ But Flora what is to become of me.” I said, “ Why, 
Horace you are all right here with your friends and Anne.” “ Yes, 
yes, but why is it so hard to die.” I spoke of Walt’s waiting for 
him and he said “ Yes, yes.” 

September 6th, Nathan left Horace sinking, Anne constantly by 
his side. “ You’re triumphant Horace, you’ve affected the ages, no 
regrets, Horace, no regrets.” Anne asked for Col. Cosgrave to 
come in and he took the seat by his side. 

At 11:30 Anne came into my room just next to theirs and asked 
me to go out on the north verandah. The moon was partly clouded 
and old Walt was in the shadow, but the sky was bright back of it. 
The water was black and still, reflecting the darker rock. Near 
the end a point of water rippled and Anne said, “ Do you see a white 
boat?” I saw something white and I looked intently to make sure, 
two distinct lights appeared in either and of the phantom boat. 
Anne said, “ Yes he’s aboard, even his lips no longer respond to 
the moistened cloth I hold to them.” 

We came south along the east verandah and looking up into the 
sky a huge eagle was circling round and round. I referred to 
Ingersoll calling Whitman an eagle soaring above the theological 
chic-a-dees and sparrows. Anne did not seem sure of its being an 
eagle, but it screamed its eagle scream and flew away into the bright 
moonlight. Col. Cosgrave had been with Horace in the afternoon 
and had seen Walt on the opposite side of the bed and felt his 
presence. Then Walt passed through the bed and touched the 
Colonel’s hand, which was in his pocket. The contact was like an 
electric shock. Horace was also aware of Walt’s visible presence 
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and said so. There was no gloom about the house. No one seemed 
depressed. A feeling of triumph, of pride and of exultation per- 
meated the atmosphere. 


It was obviously desirable to get a first-hand statement from 
Col. Cosgrave and accordingly a letter was addressed to him 
requesting such statement as he cared to make. His reply, writ- 


ten from 209 Balmoral Ave., Toronto, was received about June 
Ist, 1920. 


Mr. WALTER F. PRINCE, 
American Society Psychical Research. 
Dear Sir: 


With reference to your communication of May 25th, in con- 
nection with the Psychical occurrences connected with the passing 
of Horace Traubel I hereby state as follows: 

During the months of August and September, 1919, I was in 
close touch with Mr. Horace Traubel, well-known for his numerous 
writings and spiritual plane of thought, previous to that time I had 
not known him personally, nor had I a deep knowledge of the works 
and ideals of Whitman, this I state to show that my mind, conscious 
or subconscious had been engrossed in their works or beliefs, in 
addition, my long service in France with the Canadian forces, prac- 
tically continually in the advanced lines from January 1915 to the 
Armistice, had, naturally, made me familiar with the presence of 
death and the atmosphere around the dying, though imbuing me 
with natural reverence, created no unusual tension or emotional 
excitement such as is common to those unfamiliar with death, this 
is also stated to indicate that I was in a normal condition when the 
occurrence took place to which Mrs. Denison alludes, and I beg to 
corroborate in toto the statements made by her in reference to myself. 
Briefly, it was as follows: during the three nights previous to the 
passing of Horace Traubel, I had remained at his bedside, through- 
out the latter hours of darkness, momentarily expecting the end, my 
thoughts at all.times were very clear and spiritual, owing to the 
quietude of the surroundings, the close touch of nature and the 
peculiar clean magnetism that seemed to surround this remarkable 
selfless man, who had given his whole life to the service of humanity, 
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I had felt this curious spirituality surrounding but few great people, 
and never with ordinary beings. 


During this long watch, Horace Traubel, who was suffering from 
paralysis and debility, was without visible pain, and semi-conscious, 
unable to articulate owing to paralysis of the tongue. His eyes 
however, which were remarkably brilliant and expressive, gave us 
the clue to the majority of his needs. On the last night, about 3:00 
A. M., he grew perceptibly weaker, breathing almost without visible 
movement, eyes closed and seemingly comatose, he stirred restlessly 
after a long period, and his eyes opened, staring towards the further 
side of the bed, his lips moved, endeavoring to speak, I moved his 
head back, thinking he needed more air, but again it moved away, 
and his eyes remained rivetted on a point some three feet above the 
bed, my eyes were at last drawn irresistibly to the same point in 
the darkness, as there was but a small shaded night lamp behind 
a curtain on the further side of the room. Slowly the point at which 
we were both looking grew gradually brighter, a light haze appeared, 
spread until it assumed bodily form, and took the likeness of Walt 
Whitman, standing upright beside the bed, a rough tweed jacket 
on, and old felt hat upon his head and his right hand in his pocket, 
similar to a number of his portraits, he was gazing down at Traubel, 
a kindly, reassuring smile upon his face, he nodded twice as though 
reassuringly, the features quite distinct for at least a full minute, 
then gradually faded from sight. My eyes turned back to Traubel, 
who remained staring for almost another minute, when he also 
turned away, his features remarkably clear of the strained expression 
they had worn all evening, and he did not move again until his death, 
two hours later. I reported the occurrence to Mrs. Denison who 
entered the facts in her diary at once, as she had records of several 
other psychic phenomena to date. I am thoroughly convinced of 
the exactness of the above statements, and did not regard it as 
extraordinary, owing to the fact that I had experienced similar 
phenomena at crucial moments during heavy casualties in France. 


I have the honor to be, | 
Sir, 
Yours very sincerely, 
Lr. Cor. L. Moore CoscRAve., 
Late Can. Forces. 
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The following extract from my letter of June 8th explains 
itself. 


‘ June 8th, 1920. 
Mrs. Frora MacD. DEnNIson, 


The Whitman Club, 
Bon Echo, Ontario, 
Canada. 

Dear Mrs. DENISON: 

I received your letter and the magazine and promptly wrote to 
Colonel Cosgrave. He responded very politely and gave a valuable 
account of his experiences in relation to the apparition of Walt 
Whitman. But he entirely omitted from his account any reference 
to the circumstances which you state on page 9 of the magazine, 
“then Walt passed through the bed and touched the Colonel’s hand 
which was in his pocket. The contact was like an electric shock.” 
It is necessary to learn whether you misunderstood Colonel Cosgrave 
as to these little particulars or the Colonel forgot to mention them. 
There are discrepancies between the two documents as they now 
are. If your memory of Colonel Cosgrave’s statement errs, please 
state that fact. If Colonel Cosgrave has forgotten to mention some 
of the particulars it is very necessary that he should supply them, 
not only for the removal of discrepancy but in order that the account 
of what really happened shall be complete. I am waiting to hear 
from you before writing to him again. If you see him, perhaps you 
may find it convenient to suggest to him that he supply the missing 
particulars. 

Furthermore you state on page 9 of the magazine, that “ Horace 
was also aware of Walt’s visible presence and said so.” Who heard 
him say so? If Colonel Cosgrave did, it is an important part of 
what he should have reported. If any one else did it, we should 
have that person’s signed testimony. 

I understand that you entered the details in your diary at the 
time. I wish that I might be able to see the entry in the diary, but 
at least could you not copy your entry just as it was made and have 
the copy witnessed by some one else, who compares it with the 
original, that it is a correct copy. 


On June 21st Col. Cosgrave supplied the facts which he had 
omitted from his former letter, again writing from Toronto. 
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With reference to my last communication re the events con- 
» nected with the appearance of Walt Whitman during the last days 
of Horace Traubel at Bon Echo, I have received a letter from Mrs. 
Denison together with your enclosure of the 8th inst. and I hereby 
beg to add my confirmation of the facts stated re the close of the 
incident when Walt Whitman appeared to me. Unfortunately, I 
have mislaid my notes re the occurrence until recently and I find 
that the facts are as related by Mrs. Denison, in amplification of 
my previous letter. 

Walt Whitman, towards the end of his appearance, while Horace 
and I were gazing at him, moved closer to Horace from the further 
side of the bed, as Horace from weakness was forced to allow his 
head to roll back to a frontal position, and said “ There is Walt.” 
At the same moment, Walt passed apparently through the bed 
towards me, and appeared to touch my hand, as though in farewell, 
I distinctly felt it, as though I had touched a low electric charge, 
he then smiled at Horace, and passed from sight. This occurred on 
Sept. 6th, two days before Traubel’s death which were [passed] in a 
coma, and paralysis, he being unable to articulate, though his eyes 
were full of unspoken messages, and he was apparently seeing many 
other things which we could not vision. Trusting that this will clear 
up the matter, I remain, 





Sincerely yours, 
L. Moore Coscrave. 


The exhibits close with the extract from Mrs. Denison’s 
diary contained in her letter of June 15th. 


I copy from the notes taken by me on Sept. 6th. 

“ Colonel Cosgrave had been with him in the afternoon and had 
seen Walt on the opposite side of the bed and pass through the bed 
and placed his hand on his which was was in his pocket and felt his 
presence like an electric shock. Walt also was seen by Horace and 
he said so to the Colonel and afterwards to me.—” I am sending 
your letter on to Colonel Cosgrave—I could not trust my memory 
because one so soon forgets, colors, adds to or takes from—not 
intentionally, but just because our minds are mixed with facts and 
imagination. 

Yours sincerely, 
Frora MacD. DeEnIson. 
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To some it may at first appear as incomprehensible, and - 
furnishing an insuperable difficulty that Col. Cosgrave should 
have omitted from his narrative sent the Society two of the most 
important particulars of the incident asserted to have occurred. 
And indeed it would have been so if after the lapse of nine 
months a second narrative had for the first time included 
those particulars, without any original contemporaneous record 
to support them. This would indeed have been a case of those 
“accretions” of which we hear so much. There is no question 
that types of mind exist which are liable to these accretions, 
glosses and remodelings with the lapse of time and in the course 
successive retellings. But, as I have before had occasion to ob- 
serve and illustrate, there is another type of mind, of a scrutiniz- 
ing and critical character, somewhat averse to the rehearsal of un- 
canny events, which seems subject to the opposite liability. Prob- 
ably often for the very reason that there is something about the 
event not quite pleasing because of its “ occult’ character, the 
vividness more or less rapidly fades from memory and important 
particulars slip from view at the moment of narration, though 
still latent in consciousness. It is difficult to doubt that Traubel 
did declare that he saw Walt Whitman and that Cosgrave did 
experience the hallucination of seeing him and feeling his touch, 
for the reasons that Mrs. Denison took down the Colonel's testi- 
mony on the same day, and the Colonel himself entered it in his 
diary which he consulted in the writing of his supplementary 
report. * * * 


* The following letter is included for its general interest: 


92 Waters Avenue, 
West New Bricuron, N. Y., 
October 24, 1919. 
My Dear Dr, Hystop: 

In reply to yours of the 21st, let me say that in my address at the funeral 
of Horace Traubel I gave a brief statement of my faith in the survival of the 
human spirit in the crisis of death. I gave my reasons for this faith. I set 
forth my belief in two kinds of substance—material substance and spiritual 
substance; and I took the ground that spirit is formed of spiritual substance, 
and that this substance is the only living reality in the universe—that the life 
in a tree as well as the life in a man is a form of this deeper reality. I de- 
clared that the Spiritual World is the deeper substantial world that gives life 
and form to the physical world, just as the spirit man is the deeper substantial 
man that gives life and form to the physical man. The soul is an organism 
which wears for a time this veil of dust. Death does not destroy the rock 
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when the vapor obscures it. At death, the soul of a man passes into the soul 
of the world. 

In my Traubel address I did not discuss the possibility of our communicat- 
ing with departed spirits. I have my ideas on this problem, and I am discuss- 
ing the question at some length in a volume I am preparing for the press, a 
volume to be called “ New Light on the Old Riddle.” This volume will appear 
doubtless in 1921. 


Yours with high regard, 
Epwin MARKHAM. 
P. S. You are at liberty to use this letter in any way you may wish. 


XXXVI. DrEAMs CONNECTED WITH THE GRANT FAMILY. 
The New York Sun of December 16th, 1920, and other 
papers of the same or near date, had the following item: 


East Orange, N. J., Dec. 15. Mrs. Mary Grant Cramer, a sister 
of Gen. U. S. Grant, who lives with her sister, Mrs. Virginia Grant 
Corbin, at 70 Lenox Avenue, East Orange, says the death of Mrs. 
Grant was foretold to her in a dream on Dec. 6. 

“The dream was exceedingly vivid,” said Mrs. Cramer. “I 
thought that Mrs. Grant came to my bedside and, placing her hand 
on my shoulder, said impressively: “ Mary, I have come to talk with 
you and to say goodby, because I am not going to be with you much 
longer.” 

Mrs. Cramer told her dream at the breakfast table the next 
morning and to her astonishment a friend of the family, Mrs. 
Katherine Lawrence, who was visiting them at the time, said that 
she, too, had had a singular dream. Mrs. Lawrence said that she 
dreamed that she, Mrs. Cramer and Mrs. Corbin stood in the portal 
of Grant’s tomb on Riverside Drive, New York, and that there 
appeared to be a large crowd of persons outside awaiting the arrival 
of a cavalcade of some kind.” 


Dr. Hodgson wrote to Mrs. Cramer, but it was not until 
April 23rd, 1903, that she replied, from Hotel Hygeia, in New 
York City. After apologies for her delay, Mrs. Cramer con- 
tinued : 


As to my dream in November, it was as follows: One morning 
at the breakfast table I said, “ Last night I dreamed that Julia (Mrs. 
Grant) came toward me and bending till her head was close to mine, 
she said in a low, impressive tone, ‘I will not be here long.’” Mrs. 
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Lawrence sat opposite to me, and as I glanced from my sister to her, 
I noticed a look of astonishment on her face, and she proceeded to 
say, “I dreamed last night that we were at your brother’s tomb and 
there was a great crowd of people there. Mrs. Corbin pressed 
through, pushing with her hands and called to us, ‘Come on.’” 
That is all there was of the dreams. I had not been thinking 
about Mrs. Grant shortly before and cannot tell why I dreamed 
about her. In a few instances, I have had a premonition of coming 
events. 
Yours respectfully, 
Mary Grant CRAMER. 


It would not be surprising if the first version of the dreams 
as given to the reporter were the more correct. At least at that 
time she could give the date of them, but the following spring she 
names that erroneously. At least, the reporter’s version was 
widely circulated, and there does not seem to have been issued 
any correction of it, which other reporters would have been ex- 
ceedingly eager to get hold of, had it been made. 

No particular interpretation of the dreams is here pressed, 
and they are included only because they come under the title of 
this series. If the editor of the Springfield Republican was right 
in saying, in the issue of Dec. 18, that Mrs. Grant “ had been 
in a failing physical condition,” it is not very strange that two 
friends should have had dreams which expressly or inferentially 
indicated her death. If he is right in saying that this failing 
condition had continued “a long time,” the coincidence is more 
impressive than if she had been suddenly taken ill. He is cer- 
tainly correct in remarking that the coincidence of an eight days’ 
interval was much less striking than if the death had taken place 
a few hours later. A sonof Mrs. Cramer (Mr. J. Grant Cramer) 
was unable in 1919, to say whether or not Mrs. Grant’s death 
had, in fact, been anticipated, and we have not been able to learn. 
But if it had seemed imminent, Mrs. Cramer would hardly have 
said that she “had not been thinking about her shortly before.” 
The particular of Mrs. Grant seeming to bend over the bed of 
Mrs. Cramer rather arrests attention, and makes one wonder 
whether it was not a vision rather than a dream. It would be 
interesting to know how many persons dream of themselves as 
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being in bed. The compiler cannot remember ever having 
done so. 

The dreams yield easily to a normal explanation, though the 
easy and plausible solution may not, in fact, be the true one. If, 
as Mrs. Cramer seemed to imply, she had had veridical pre- 
monitions before these, had they been stated, they would have 


supported the view that the latest dream contained a supernormal 
element. 


XXXVII. Sir Redvers BuLLER’s GHost Srory. 
(From “ Light,” London, March 29, 1919.) 


Under this title the Evening Standard of the 22nd gives the 
following : 


Lady Ritchie’s ghost story reminds Lady Redvers Buller of an 
incident in the life of her husband, Sir Redvers Buller. Some time 
after the Franco-German war of 1870, she writes to the ‘ Spectator ’, 
Sir Redvers left England to visit the battlefields, and on arriving 
at the town of gave directions that his letters should not be 
forwarded, and started on his tour of inspection. After he had been 
away some days, he awoke suddenly one night, thinking he saw 
Lord Wolseley, and that he heard him say; ‘I wonder where that 
fellow Buller is. I can’t think why he has not answered my letter.’ 
This so impressed him that he returned at once to the town of , 
where he found a letter awaiting him from Lord Wolseley, saying 


that he must return to London immediately, as an expedition against 
the Ashantees was imminent.” 








XXXVIII. An Apparition SEEN, HEARD AND FELT. 

Mrs. T. B. Stenhouse was for more than twenty years the 
wife of a Mormon missionary and Elder. Both she and her 
husband deserted the Mormon faith, and in 1874 she published 
a book, entitled “ Tell it All,” which attained considerable note. 
It is in this book that the following narrative is found. 


During my husbands’ absence, my poor friend Carrie Grant had 
been daily growing worse in health. I had once asked my husband 
if there was any truth in the rumors that I had heard of his attach- 
ment to her, but he had assured me that there was no foundation 
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for them. Subsequently I learned from Carrie’s own lips that this 
was not exactly true. She said he had deceived me for the sake 
of sparing my feelings, but I did not appreciate such kindness. 
Mormonism is full of deception. * * * * Poor Carrie! Hers was 
a short and unhappy life—even her little dream of love was over- 
clouded by disappointment. She was now constantly contined to 
the room, and whenever it was possible I used to call upon her, 
and attempted to make her feel more happy and cheerful. She 
used to ask me to talk with her about Mormonism. “ You know”, 
she said, “ that I have never known any other religion, and I believe 
that this is right though it does not make me happy. My father 
loved Mormonism so much that I feel it must be right; the fault 
in my own evil nature that does not bend to the will of Heaven.” 
One day she said to me: “I am getting worse, Sister Stenhouse, 
and I am glad of it, for I shall die. I am of no good here—there 
is nothing for me to do; if I lived, I should only cause trouble ; 
it is better as it is.” In this melancholy mood I found her one day 
when she appeared particularly sad. She had been ill then about 
ten months; but her loving blue eyes were just as bright as ever, 
and I could see very little change in her, except that she was not 
able now to leave her couch without assistance, and she spoke as 
if it fatigued her very much. It was quite impossible to arouse 
her from the state of melancholy into which she had fallen, and it 
seemed to me that she could not last long. I offered to take her to 
my house and said I would nurse her there and take care of her. 
* * * * T went home that evening with tears in my eyes. As the 
end was fast approaching, she one day said. “I want to tell you 
now, Sister Stenhouse, what I spoke of before, if you are willing 
to listen and will not be angry with anything I say. Remember, I 
am dying, or I never would speak to you as I am going to.” I told 
her of my great love for her, and that nothing that she could say 
would change that love. 


“You do not know what I want to ask you, or you would not 
say so”, she replied; “and I so dread to lose your love that I am 
afraid to tell you what is in my mind. But you know that I am 
dying and you will not be very hard with me.” She was then silent 
for some time, as if too much fatigued to continue the conversation. 
“No, I cannot tell you today”, she said at last, “I want you to 
love me one day longer.” * * * * She took my hand, and looked 
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long and tenderly at me, and then she said, “I will tell you all, and 
if your love can stand that test, then indeed you do love me.” I 
encouraged her, and she began: “ Would you hate me if I told you 
that I love your husband?” “No”, I replied, “I would not hate 
you, Carrie.” I said no more, for it seemed to me that it would be 
wrong of me to tell her of my suspicions and all that I had suffered 
at the thought that my husband had conceived an affection for her. 
“Can you possibly answer me as calmly as that?”, she said, “I 
thought that the very mention of such a thing would almost kill 
you, for I saw how much you loved your husband, and, ah! how 
I have suffered at the thought of telling you. But that is not all 
I wanted to say, or I need never have spoken to you at all. I wanted 
to ask you to do me one last kindness, and then I think I shall die 
happy. You know that we have been taught that polygamy is ab- 
solutely necessary to salvation, and if I were to die without being 
sealed to some man I could not possibly enter the celestial kingdom. 
My friends wish me to be sealed to one of the authorities of the 
Church, but I cannot bear the idea of being sealed to a man whom 
I do not love. I love your husband, and I want you to promsie 
that I shall be sealed to him. If I had thought that I should recover, 
I never would have let you know this, for I would not live to give 
you sorrow. But, when I am gone, you will kneel by your husband’s 
side in the Endowment House, and be married to him for me? 
Will it pain you much to do that for me, Sister Stenhouse?” * * * * 
We shall then be together in eternity, and I am happy at the thought 
of that, for I think I love you even better than I love him. * * * * 
So I knelt down by her side and whispered into her ear a solemn 
promise that I would do all that she desired. Poor girl: how I felt 
for her! * * * * I told her of my husband’s contemplated marriage 
with Belinda Pratt, and she appeared a good deal troubled at it. 
“Tet me be second”, she said, “ for then I shall feel that I am 
nearer to you, and I want you always to think that, when you die, 
if I have the power, I shall be the first to meet you and take you 
by the hand.” 

Before I left I said: “ Carrie, whether you live or die, you shall 
be married to my husband, if he ever enters into polygamy; and I 
say this although I do not doubt that ke will do so, and at the same 
time I think that you will live.” * * * * “ How do you think he will 
feel” she said, “ when he gets your letter? Do I look pretty well 
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today? And do you think that if I continue to get better I shall 
have regained my looks before he comes home?” “Oh”, I said, 
humoring her, “ you will look quite pretty by the time he returns, 
I shall be really jealous of you.” In an instant the thought of how 
much all mention of her in connection with my husband must be 
painful to me, occurred to her mind, and she begged me to forgive 
her for her carelessless. “ No”, said she, “I will try never to give 
you pain, and must always love me.” * * * * 

But the change in poor Carrie’s looks was altogether deceptive. 
News came to me one morning that she was very much worse, and 
I hastened to see her. As I entered the room, her eyes brightened, 
and she said: “I’m glad that you have come, Sister Stenhouse, for 
I feel that I am going soon.” Then, after a pause, she added, hold- 
ing up her hands, “ Do you know what that means?” The finger 
nails were turning blue. ‘ That means death”, she said, “and it 
is better so. “* * * * And presently she said, as if asking a 
question, “ You will keep your promise I know.” “Carrie”, I 
answered, “if there is anything that I can say or do that will make 
you feel more certain that I will keep my promise, if I live to do 
so, tell me, and I will do it.” “I am afraid”, she said, “ that after 
all, he never loved me. He pities my lonely situation, and was so 
kind and good to me that I learned to love him, and those meddle- 
some sisters tried to get him to marry me, but I would not be false 
to you. Then we both thought it was best not to tell you, as it 
would make you grieve, although it never could take place. Even 
now, had I not known that I was dying, I never would have told 
you. But you will not love me the less when you think of me after 
I am gone?” I told her that my affection for her would never 
change, and I talked with her, and tried to soothe her dying moments, 
and to make her feel less lonely * * * * and before another day 
dawned she had passed away to her rest. 

The following evening I went around again to the house to gaze 
once more at the form of my dear friend. She was lying in her 
coffin, dressed for the grave, and I looked at her long and tenderly 
as she rested sleeping there. * * * * 

I was musing sadly over these things as I returned home that 
evening, resolved that nothing on my part should be left undone 
which might insure her future happiness, and I presume that in my 
mind her death, and the promise which I had made, were the all- 
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absorbing thought. Certain it is that a little incident occurred to 
me, which produced a vivid impression upon my mind, then and for 


a long time after. I believed that I was visited by my departed 
friend. : 


apres ory trae 


Now, I was not naturally superstitious, and I would not, on any 
account, have the reader think that I was a believer in the absurdities 
and delusions of modern Spiritualism. At the time of which I 
speak, I knew absolutely nothing of the “ manifestations” and 
“communications ” received at séances—I had in fact, been so . 
isolated, and was so ignorant of doings of the world in general, 
that I had never even heard of such things. I certainly did not 
believe that apparitions of the dead returned to trouble us with 
communications of any kind; but, nevertheless, I was that night 
convinced that Carrie’s spirit stood beside me, aud spoke to me, 
just as in life she might herself have done. Even now, after the 
lapse of several years, I hardly know what to think of the matter, 
for it made such a powerful impression on my mind. Probably it 
was all a dream—a vivid and life-like dream, but nothing more. 
The reader will remember that at the time I was in a very delicate 
condition of health, my mind was quite unsettled with trouble and 
anxiety, and for some time past my thoughts had been constantly 
fixed upon poor Carrie and her sad fate. These circumstances com- 
bined might perhaps have shaped my ideas and raised up before me 
that strange vision. To me, however, at the time, it had all the force 
of reality; and while I leave it to the reader’s common-sense to 
determine what really were the facts of the case, I think I should 
not be justified in altogether omitting an incident so singular, which, 
at such a critical period of my life, so strongly affected me. 

I was sitting alone in my room, and reading, when suddenly I 
felt as if someone had opened the door and entered, and I looked 
round to see who it was. I felt a “ Presence”, if I may so speak, 
but I saw no one. So, thinking that I was nervous, and resolved 
to control my feelings, I took up my book again and tried to interest 
myself in it. A few minutes elapsed, and then I was startled again, 
for I felt sure that someone was leaning over me, and I seemed 
almost to hear them breathe. Quite certain now that the events 
of the preceding day had unsettled my mind, I laid aside my book 
and prepared to retire for the night. But still I could not get rid 
of that feeling which we all experience when someone is near us 
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whom we cannot see but of whose presence we are instinctively 
aware. After disrobing, I lay down and began to read until I was 
sleepy ; I then turned down the light, without entirely extinguishing 
it, when, immediately after, the “‘ Presence ” seemed to stand beside 
my bed, and I lost all power over myself. I was not, I believed, 
asleep, but at the same time I did not seem to be perfectly awake. 
I plainly saw Carrie leaning over me. “Is that you, Carrie”? I 
said. “ Yes”, she answered, or seemed to answer, “I want some- 
thing from you.” Then, pointing to a gold ring upon my finger—not 
my wedding ring, though it was a wedding ring—she said: “I 
want you to give me that ring.” “ You shall have it”, I answered; 
and she then bent over me and kissed my cheek. I distinctly felt 
the coldness of her lips as she touched me; and in another instant 
she was gone. I was wide awake and trembling, and covered with 
a cold perspiration, for I felt certain that Carrie’s spirit had been 
with me, and now that she had spoken to me I felt that the “ Pres- 
ence” in the room was gone. 

I could sleep no more, although all fear had left me, and I lay 
awake for hours thinking over the matter and trying to explain it 
away. In the morning, I persuaded myself that it was all a dream 
or the effects of a disturbed imagination; but as I had promised— 
whether dreaming or awake it mattered littl——to give her the ring, 
I resolved to keep my word and put it on her finger secretly as she 
lay in her coffin. With that intention I went to the house, some 
time before the funeral was appointed to take place, but, as there 
was constantly some one in the room, I felt ashamed to carry out 
my purpose, lest they should think me silly to do such a thing. 

As the time approached when they could carry her to the grave, 
I became so troubled about the ring that I could not rest, so I went 
into another room where one of Brigham Young’s wives, and a 
plural wife of Carrie’s father, were talking together; and I told 
them of my dream; for so I called the vision of my dead friend, 
although it seemed to me reality. They urged me to lose no time 
but to go instantly and put the ring on the finger of the corpse. 
“If you do not”, they said, “ you will never feel happy; she will 
never rest, but will be sure to come back to reproach you.” So 
I went and did as they said. Without any one noticing me, I stood 
beside the casket, and raised the beautiful hand which looked so 
pure and wax-like, but‘oh, so cold! and I placed the ring on the 
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wedding finger, and then covered it with the other hand. Then, 
again, beside the dead body of my friend, I vowed to be faithful 
to the promise that I had made to her; and after that I felt at peace. 


It is hardly necessary to suggest the alternative possibilities 
in this case, as Mrs. Stenhouse took them fully into consideration 
from the first. The speaking and tangible apparition, or what- 
ever it was, had to force the barriers of a robust and questioning 
mind. Such a person’s “ must have been a dream” is no more 
trustworthy in itself than a credulous person’s “ must have been 
a spirit.” Besides, the lady was evidently somewhat ashamed 
of having had such an experience, as not being quite the thing, 
and while she feels that it is important and should be reported, 
it is only between the lines that we read that she really believes 
that her friend’s spirit actually appeared to, addressed and 
touched her. The experiences classifies with that of the Rev. 
Dr. “V” (Journal, Vol. XIII, November), who had no doubt 
that he was awake, and that the experience was valid. How- 


ever, we quote this narrative only to put it on record in this 
place. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


The Truth About Spiritualism. By Wm. J. Bryan, M.D. Albert Publishing 
Company, 333 East 16th St., New York. 1918. 


This little book will not interest the scientific sceptic. It does not explain 
the manner of its production, but a letter from the author does state through 
whom it came and how. It is evidently an automatic product by an honest 
person, but it assumes that the message carries its own credentials which is 
far from the fact. A number of notable personalities purport to communicate, 
but there is no reckoning with either subconscious production on the part of 
the psychic or impersonation on the part of deceiving personalities on the 
other side. The book is one of the flood that seeks a sale before the public, 
but it will not make any converts.—J. H. H. 


A New Revelation and a New World. By Frances HINDERMAN. Innes and 
Sons, 129-135 North Twelfth Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 1918. Pp. 146. 


This little volume does not explain the method of its production, and is 
more of the inspirational type and endeavors to rest on the character of its 
contents to stipport its claims that it comes from spirits, the fundamental mis- 
take that such books make. It may make interesting reading for some who 
are convinced of the existence of spirits, but it would not convince a scientific 
sceptic.—J. H. H. 
Psychical Phenomena and the War. By Herewarp Carrtncton. Dodd, Mead 

and Company, New York, 1918. Pp. 363. Price, $2.00. 


This book has been called out, like many others, by the great war. It 
shows the marks of such an origin. It is hastily thrown together in a sort of 
“omnium-gatherum” fashion, and seems like a collection of newspaper ar- 
ticles. It does not profess to be a scientific product and it has no character- 
istics of that kind. Perhaps it would not be read if it had them. Whatever 
interest it will have will come from its appeal to the popular interest in seeing 
everything in the light of the present world conflict. The book is largely 
quotations and tho they represent both facts and opinions of many persons 
they are presented in an uncritical manner and will leave a very different im- 
pression from the probable facts in the case. It is not possible or profitable 
to review it in detail in this respect. It would take much space to protect 
readers from the illusions which many of the experiences narrated are 
calculated to create. Readers must do their own thinking in connection 
with such data. We can only say that Mr. Carrington is capable of better 
work.—J. H. H. “, 





